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G. DOUGLAS FRAZIER ORDAINED 


In an impressive service held Monday 
evening, Oct. 8, in the Universalist church 
in Caribou, Maine, G. Douglas Frazier 
was ordained. Rev. William Dawes 
Veazie, superintendent of churches in 
Maine, gave the vow of ordination and 
right hand of fellowship. 

Following the organ prelude by Mrs. 
Louise Kidney, the invocation was given 
by Rev. John R. McGorman, pastor of the 
United Baptist Church. This was fol- 
lowed by Scripture reading by Rev. Her- 
bert F. Aldrich, pastor of the Gray Me- 
morial Methodist Church. 

The Universalist choir, Mrs. Ralph 
Morrison, Miss Villa Hayden, Eugene 
Hale, and Maynard Miller, sang the an- 
them, ‘‘O Lord, Thou Art Our Strength.”’ 

In behalf of the parish, Mr. Frazier was 
presented for ordination and installation 
by S. Wilson Collins, chairman of the 
board of overseers. 

Following the ordination prayer by 
Rev. Katharine Ball, of the Universalist 
church, Oakfield, and a solo, ‘‘My Task,” 
by Mrs. Ward C. Goessling, Mr. Veazie 
gave the charge to the minister. The 
earnest charge to the people to support 
and cooperate with the minister was given 
by Dr. John Murray Atwood of Canton, 
INGE 

A cordial welcome from the local 
churches was given by Rev. Hazen Rigby, 
rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church. 

The address of the evening was given by 
Dr. Atwood, who took as his subject, ““My 
Conception of Religion,’”’ bringing out the 
thought that religion determines life. 

The benediction was given by Rev. 
G. Douglas Frazier: 

Immediately following the service, a 
reception was held in the church parlors 
with the pastor and the visiting ministers 
in the receiving line. Refreshments were 
served by a committee consisting of Mrs. 
Nellie King, Mrs. Elizabeth Collins, Mrs. 
Philip MeNelly and Mrs. Clarence White. 
The young ladies serving were Misses 
Adelaide Brown, Joyce Allyn and Natalie 
Chandler. 

For both the Sunday services and the 
ordination service, the church was beau- 
tifully decorated with a profusion of 
flowers, the decorating committee being 
Mrs. Aubrey Frost and Mrs. Bernard 
Johnson. 

Mr. Frazier, who began his work in 
Caribou Sunday, Nov. 5, 1988, is a graduate 
of Cazenovia Seminary of Cazenovia, N.Y., 
and was for two years a student at Ash- 
bury College in Wilmore, Ky., for one 
semester at Syracuse University, and 
graduated from St. Lawrence University in 
June, 1932. The year following his 
graduation he spent in graduate work at 
Canton Theological School. 

On Oct. 25, 1988, Mr. Frazier was 
married to Miss Helen Mulholland of Nor- 
wood, N. Y. Their wedding trip, which 
followed, ended in Caribou, when they 


arrived to take up their duties with the 
local church. 


co * 


INSTALLATION OF REV. HAROLD A. 
LUMSDEN 


That the congregation of a church and 
its minister have a special mission today 
in carrying out a much needed spiritual 
awakening was the message of prominent 
Universalist ministers who took part in the 
formal installation of Rev. Harold A. 
Lumsden as pastor of the Universalist 
church in Stamford, Conn., Friday eve- 
ning, Oct. 5. 

Dr. George. Stewart brought the wel- 
come from the local ministers, saying, “We 
welcome you to our group to share in its 
joys and responsibilities and hardships 
which such a group as ours is bound to 
receive. We rejoice that our sister church 
has called you, that it has sought new 
leadership to carry on the work begun by 
Dr. and Mrs. Lee.”’ 

C. L. Ransom, chairman of the standing 
committee of the church, brought the best 
wishes of the congregation, expressing his 
delight in seeing such a goodly number of 
people present, and asked for a whole- 
hearted support of the new minister and 
his wife. 

The program began with the playing of 
Handel’s Largo by Mrs. A. B. Stanton, © 
organist. The invocation and the Scrip- 
ture lesson were given by Rev. Harry 
Adams Hersey, minister of the Danbury 
Universalist church and secretary of the 
State Convention. Dr. John Clarence Lee, 
who served as acting pastor of the church 
until Mr. Lumsden was secured, gave the 
installation prayer, and led the pledge of 
the people to the new pastor. 

The charge to the people was given by 
Rev. Harold H. Niles, minister of the 
Bridgeport church and formerly chaplain 
of the Colorado Legislature. He said 
that he charged the people to forgive and 
forget any past unpleasant experiences. 
He called attention to the fact that Mr. 
Lumsden comes from Illinois and said that 
in the West sometimes things are done a 
little differently from the East, but that 
the purpose is the same. He urged the 
people not to retard progress by such re- 
marks as “‘We never did that before.”’ ‘TI 
next remind you,” he continued, ‘that 
this new minister is your charge.You have 
the power to make him or break him. 
What he is today, his former parishioners 
helped to make him; what he is ten years 
from now, you will help to make him. 

“T charge you to charge yourself with 
the propelling power of the spirit of Jesus. 
The church is a life enriching institution. 
It is dedicated to the nurture of the soul. 

“Finally I charge you to go forward, 
believe in your church, and hold it in high 
regard. Labor and sacrifice for it.’ 

In giving the charge to the pastor, Rev. 
Charles Henry Emmons, vice-president of 
the Universalist General’ Convention, ex- 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of his 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustwo thines of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls wi h God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERALISM : A MESSAGE 


HE publication of this message was unani- 
mously resolved upon at the final meeting of 
the Congress of the International Association 

for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom at 
Copenhagen on August 19. 


1. Deeply impressed by the spirit of unity we have 
experienced, and moved by the problems of these times, 
yet confident in the guidance of God our Heavenly 
Father, we affirm: 

(a) That no religion is deserving of the name un- 
less it is in accord with reality and furthers the trans- 
formation of human life. 

(b) That revelation is not confined to former ages 
and the holy Scriptures of the past, but that God is 
calling our generation to a new understanding of His 
Truth and Will. 

(c) That we share in the Communion of the Saints 
according to our obedience to God, and that our visible 
churches must therefore express this communion. 

2. Profoundly indebted as we acknowledge our- 
selves to be to our fathers for our inheritance of Free 
Christian life and thought, we nevertheless maintain 
that we must rethink religious liberalism in relation to 
the needs of the present and the demands of the future. 

8. We therefore appeal to all to unite with us 
in the task of establishing on earth the realm of right- 
eousness and love, of peace and unity among nations, 
races and classes, and we strongly protest against re- 
armament and social hostility that are such a menace 
to the world. 

4. We bid you receive this message in a spirit 
of faith and brotherhood, and pray God that He will 
bestow His blessing on all the children of man. 


* OX 


READ MR. FISHER 


E publish in this issue the spirited attack of 
Carleton Fisher upon the Universalist de- 
nomination, so that our leaders and followers 

may see more clearly what we have to reckon with. 
The attack of many other ministers is by innuendo. 
The attack of this young man, just out of St. Lawrence 
University, is direct. To him there is just one vital, 
important task for the Christian Church, and that is 
to get rid of the system of private property. The 
general church bodies ought to start, Mr. Fisher 
thinks, by disposing of their stocks and bonds. He 


does not tell us what he thinks of the ethics of sad- 
dling somebody else with the damning goods, and per- 
haps he would not curse in that way the many willing 
to be cursed. Still that may be an immaterial de- 
tail. We are concerned with the question as to our 
attitude toward such men. What answer can we 
honestly make to these radicals? 

Some may laugh and say: “He is young and 
will change.” He is young and will change, as we all 
have been young and have changed, but that is no 
answer. 

Some may say: “He ought never to have been 
ordained. If he does not believe in the church, he 
ought to stay out of the church.” But that is a very 
bad answer, even if there is truth in it. Of course 
if he does not believe in the church he ought to stay 
out of the church, but obviously he believes that he 
can effect the changes in the church that ought to 
come about. 

It seems to us that the best answer is to say 
frankly: ‘‘There is truth in your propositions, even if 
it is not all the truth or even all true.”’ The truth is 
that the love of money is an evil and the possession of 
money is a temptation. We may well address our- 
selves to the great task of curing the evil in our own 
lives and in our corporate church life, and also to the 
question as to the wisdom of any system suggested 
to take the place of private property. 

We need in our councils the brains and hearts of 
young men and women who really care about the 
state of the world and the sorrows of individuals, 
and who have ideas about reform and the will to re- 
form. So part of our answer ought to be: “We are 
interested in what you have to say. We will examine 
it with care. We will talk it over as brothers.” 

Now having said this much, may we without un- 
kindness and without superiority point out a few as- 
sumptions which this writer makes which are not un- 
like the assumptions made by many of his generation. 
The churches now in existence are characterized by 
inertia and superficiality. The denomination as a 
whole is desperately clutching the air. Those who 
are not willing to throw themselves whole-souled and 
enthusiastically into the organized labor movement 
and the farm-labor political parties are reactionaries. 
The methods of these reactionaries are the methods of 
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words and doles. The one reason that the church 
has lost power is its failure to go radical in economics. 
Church conventions are synonymous with futility. 
The Universalist Church has limited itself in the past 
to “supplementing public bread lines and uttering 
standpat resolutions for social reform and charity.” 

We have an idea that the young prophets of a 
new social order would make more converts if they 
would study more carefully the facts of our present 
social system and our present church life, and exhibit, 
themselves, a little more of that fairness and brother- 
hood for which they are working so hard. The Uni- 
versalist Church and the Christian Church at large do 
not consist of a lot of selfish brutes who are indif- 
ferent to the injustices and hardships of the world. 
The economic liberals in the Universalist Church are 
not spineless creatures without plan. They start 
with the proposition that life is more than economics, 
and they follow it up with the other proposition that 
communism is not the one and only economic path 
that a socially-minded man can follow. They believe 
that considerable can be done in improving society 
by the spiritual culture of individuals, and a great 
deal can be done to the social system by slow, steady 
improvements one after the other. Like everybody 
else, they realize that there always will be real property 
in the world, convenient symbols of value like money 
and some form of stock certificates. It does not seem 
to us either fair or intelligent to put them down as 
dumb and selfish if they say that the best way to handle 
property is to develop men.who will handle it for the 
common good, instead of setting up a group of bureau- 
crats who may succumb to the temptations of power. 

There is one good thing about our radical young 
ministers. They believe something intensely, and they 
are willing to make sacrifices for their beliefs. Let us 
who are older and who, as we believe, are sounder in 
our beliefs, take care that we do not draw away from 
them in interest and sympathy, even if they draw 
away from us, and treat our ideas and our achieve- 
ments with something that comes close to the border- 
line of contempt. 

* * 


BLAMING THE TIMES 


WO things are equally unfortunate. One is for 
ministers and church members to shift re- 
sponsibility for failure of church work on to the 

broad shoulders of the times, and the other is to fail 
to recognize the part that the times have in present- 
day success or failure. 

The easy-going always have.been too willing to 
say that these are impossible times in which to ac- 
complish much in church work—the psychology of the 
age is against it, all churches have hard sledding. 
On the other hand some men, who seem utterly un- 
conscious of the difficulties which their associates 
and their elders have been facing, lash out savagely 
against their denomination or their denominational 
leaders as if they were to blame for the sweep of 
movements almost cosmic in their momentum. 

The times are hard, but there is such a thing as 
adjusting one’s self to the hardship of the times. 
And though the times are hard in some ways, they are 
easy in other ways. 


They are hard for churches because vast num- 
bers have stopped going to churches or contributing 
to their support. They are easy for churches, at least 
for liberal churches, because ideas are in flux and 
emotions are stirred. 

For example, it is hard sledding for the idea of an 
infallible Bible. It is good sledding for the idea of 
the Bible as great literature containing great religious 
ideas and much religious inspiration. 

It is hard sledding for the idea of science at en- 
mity with God. It is easy sledding for the idea of 
science as a servant of God. 

Probably few of us who are in positions of leader- 
ship in denominations either as superintendents, 
bishops, editors or secretaries, think of ourselves as 
ideal persons for the places that we occupy, but we 
do know that for many things that are not going well 
we have little or no responsibility. We could not 
possibly plan wisely if we did not see this clearly and 
accept it cheerfully. It is so with everybody else. 
Accept the universe. Accept the laws. Accept the 
cosmic forces and movements, and then go ahead 
with the work you have found to do. 


ok * 


THE DANGERS OF LITTLENESS 


ITTLE Switzerland was the one country that 
fought with determination the entry of Russia 
into the League of Nations. Holland and 

Portugal voted with Switzerland in the negative, and 
seven states refrained from voting; but Switzerland 
made the only real fight. This is all the more interest- 
ing when we learn that the Swiss Federal Council was 
hesitating between abstention from voting and a vote 
in the negative when the pressure of public opinion 
settled the matter. 

A Swiss delegate made a speech to the League in 
which he recalled the sacking of the Swiss Legation at 
Petrograd in 1918 and the killing of an attache, but 
he did not mention the assassination of the Russian 
delegate at Lausanne and the acquittal of the assassin 
by a Swiss jury. 

We sometimes wonder if membership in a little 
church, or citizenship in a little nation, exposes us to 
the temptation of littleness in mental outlook. The 
little groups, of course, are the most dear and precious 
but are they always best for us? 

Here is little Switzerland—turned into a kind of 
world capital by various international groups—taking 
little narrow views about Russia. It shakes our faith 
in Switzerland as an ideal place for international 


meetings. 
* * 


GOOD DEEDS IN PEACE AND IN WAR 


OOD deeds surround us as the air and the sun- 
shine, but, like the air and the sunshine, good 
deeds too often pass unnoticed. They are so 

close to us that we do not sense them. They are so 
common that they do not get into the news. To be 
sure great, startling, heroic acts are played up, but 
then they are forgotten. That which makes the web 
and woof of existence is not played up. 

The tendency of the times is against playing up 

good deeds. The person who does it is apt to be re- 
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garded as a little mushy. The writer who is on the 
outlook for the best is called a Pollyanna. The fashion- 
able cult in speaking and writing is the cult of cyni- 
cism. We get ten letters praising us for an editoral 
attacking something to one that praises us for en- 
dorsing, approving, upholding something. 

It is our sober judgment that one of the most 
useful things any one can do at this stage of history is 
to play up the true, the beautiful, the noble, the fine. 
The race needs confidence in itself. It gains confidence 
when it realizes how much good is continually taking 
place all around us that offsets the bad, and more than 
offsets it. 

A man is a fool to close his eyes to the evil of the 
world, but the race is not the vile thing that some 
people make out. In our neighborhoods, in our day-by- 
day contacts, we can do much to offset the evil by living 
the good and by emphasizing the good. 

In national and international matters, there is the 
same need and the same opportunity. 

* * 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


OVERNMENT control of schools, of public 
health, of mails, of sewerage, of water supply, 
even of electricity, has worked well and not 

brought on a red revolution. Why should we be so 
fearful of a breakup if we decide as a body politic to 
run the railroads or the telegraph lines? 

We are with neither the crowd who are calling 
for government operation of everything nor the crowd 
desperately afraid of government operation of any- 
thing. 

We are for use of our central political machinery 
and our local political machinery just at the points 
where it can more effectively do the task that we all 
have to have done. 

We had rather have McAdoo, much as we dislike 
him personally, running all the railroads of the country 
as a government official, then have the present futile 
system of private control. But we had rather have 
Owen Young furnishing us with electricity than 
many wooden-headed Cabinet officers whom we have 
known. 

We have no political system to serve. We want 
things to succeed. We never yet have let ourselves 
become so wedded to a doctrinaire idea that we re- 
gretted success because it redounded to the prestige 
of a system which we did not endorse. 

There is no revolution coming in this country, 
and there is no revolution already here. 

We are going on, in our humble opinion, as we 
have been going on. We will try a thing, and use it if 
it works. If it does not work we will try something 
else. There have been vast changes in the past, and 
there will be vast changes in the future, but there is 
not going to be any break in our evolutionary process 
and method. 

And the one thing we are absolutely sure of is 
that the individual and institution that count the 
most today and will count the most in the future for 
the methods and systems that work, are the indi- 
viduals and systems doing the most to raise the 
general average of culture of the people. 

And churches can do that if they try. 


] 1317 
IN A NUTSHELL 


Dr. Dieffenbach made a strong and helpful address 
at our Vermont Convention. 


* The inability of science to solve the mystery of 
life is absolute,”’ said Marconi. ‘This would be truly 
frightening were it not for faith.”’ 


The schools at Northfield and East Northfield 
show their stuff by facing the terrible blow of Dr. 
Speer’s death with courage, high resolution and Chris- 
tian faith. 


Fight the grafter. Fight him even if he has 
engaging personal qualities. The graft system will 
bring the whole temple of free government down if 
not wiped out. 

“Skepticism is seldom more than a pausing place 
to the keenest human minds seeking the unknown.” 
And this sentence is from a secular newspaper, The 
Washington Post. 

“We progressed,’’ says the Friends’ Meeting, 
“not only from worship to work but from work to 
worship.”” Can our practical-minded Universalists 
take that step up? 

Dr. George W. Truett, Baptist fundamentalist 
of Dallas, Texas, has a church of six thousand members 
which has been known to give a single Sunday offering 
of half a million dollars. 


Litvinoff of Russia made a deep impression in his 
first address before the League of Nations. ‘‘Organi- 
zation for peace,” he said, ‘“‘must be set against the 
extremely active organization for war.” 


Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor of Zzon’s Herald, 
scores a center shot with a special laymen’s number of 
his historic paper. It is a broadside as effective for 
Universalist and other churches as for the Methodist: 
churches. 


The hand of the assassin strikes down king and 
premier, but gives an even deadlier blow to the cause 
the assassin would serve. Whatever Alexander and 
Barthou stood for is strengthened, and whatever the 
assassin stood for is weakened, by the tragedy of 
Marseilles. 


A general convention of Catholics, or world’s 
Eucharistic Congress, at Buenos Aires, a general 
convention of Episcopalians at Atlantic City, a gen- 
eral convention of Disciples at Des Moines, Iowa, met 
at practically the same time. Universalists are sym- 
pathetic with them all. 


“A transformation that is in its infancy.’ This 
is a true characterization of changes effected in back 
country districts by good roads, automobiles, air- 
planes, radios, telephones and daily newspapers. 
Have churches a program for country districts in the 
midst of a social revolution? 
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Church Extension--For What? 


Carleton M. Fisher 


=a NSTITUTIONAL growth is a noble aim only 
5 Al as long as an effective social influence is main- 
tained in that growth. To establish new 
churches and to revive defunct churches is a 
good thing from the organizational or denominational 
standpoint. But when there emerges from those 
churches a gospel that is characterized by the same 
inertia and superficiality as of the churches already 
functioning, the church extension work becomes mean- 
ingless, and furnishes the church people with a false 
notion of growth and progress. The social effectiveness 
of the Universalist Church today is too often greatly 
over-estimated by the self-complacent denomination- 
alists who consider church extension as a valid indi- 
eator of church influence and progress. 

For some time now, it has been evident to the 
minds of many Universalist workers that our church 
has been clutching the air, eagerly striving to grasp 
some cloud or mist of purpose, in order to really justify 
its continued existence as a church organization. When 
the liberalizing influence of our theology seemed to 
have completed its impress on the thinking of the 
other Protestant faiths, Universalist churchmen des- 
‘perately tried to reaffirm their right of existence by 
throwing themselves into’ a ‘prolonged period of de- 
nominational expansion which would include missions 
in foreign lands. Armed with the radical doctrine of 
“the universal brotherhood of man,” our church leaders 
proceeded to imbue the Universalist faith with a 
philosophy of liberalism which made of our basic 
church principles phraseology to be mouthed and 
chewed upon, in the insane hope that, by means of 
such sincere mastication, the eventual resurrection 
of the world would be realized. Or, as someone has 
said, “the church has put its jewel of radical truth 
in a safety-deposit vault, while it goes out into the 
fields of liberalism to play ball with the scribes and 
Pharisees.”’ 
~ It is my honest opinion that the cause of un- 
certainty and constant flux of purpose within our 
church is not the lack of something to live and work 
for, but the conflict within church activity between 
reactionary liberals, on the one hand, and radicals on 
the other. The so-called liberal group tells us that the 
increased influence brought about by our church 
extension, at home and in foreign lands, will make for 
greater brotherhood in the world; the radical group 
insists that only as our church deals realistically with 
the fundamental causes of conflict in the world, will 
universal brotherhood ever be brought about. 

In other words, we find two distinctly opposed 
programs of action: what might be called a “‘hori- 
zontal” attack or ‘surface’ attack on the social evils, 
i. €., programs of organized charity during periods of 
economic depression, carefully worded resolutions 
denouncing war, lusty pleas for peace and world 
brotherhood, and so forth; and then what might be 
termed a “‘vertical’’ or radical attack on the evils of 
society, a virile, challenging thrust at the roots of the 
evil, 7. e., education for a service motive instead of a 
profit motive, alliance with labor organizations toward 


the reconstruction of our economic system, militant 
defiance of national defence programs, and so forth. 
Thus far, in the history of our church, we have 
seen the liberal program of “horizontal” attack on 
social evil leading us into denominational expansion 
and concomitant ethical stagnation. The very fact 
that our work in Japan has suffered for lack of financial 
support is more than an indication of ‘‘hard times,’”— 
it is an excellent example of the waning life of our 
church organization. There is always a fundamental 
reason why an organization grows weak and flabby, 
and it is my sincere conviction that the reason in this 
instance is a growing loss of precious prophetic fire. 


- People who are not inflamed with a desire to battle 


the stubborn causes of evil, will be passively content 
with an oratorical disapproval of the blossomings of 
evil. And it is aptly said that a passive contentment 
spells the death knell of any organization. 


Why is it that the liberal program of “surface’’ 


attack has so long been the program of our church? 


One has only to glance through the financial report 
of any state convention in order to find the reason for 
that. In those reports, you discover that the economic 
existence of the church is largely dependent on the 
return from stocks and bonds, or on what is called 
““anearned increment.”’ It would be economic suicide 
for the church to decry too lustily the un-Christian 
economic system which means its very existence as an 
institution! Consequently, we would expect our church 
to take the “‘fence-sitting,”’ liberal stands on the ques- 
tions of war and unemployment, since they too are the 
fruits of that economic set-up that means ‘‘bread and 
butter’’ to the church. 

In other words, the life of the church can be saved 
only by the death of the institution! Until the body 
is freed from its slavery to un-Christian sustenance, 
the soul will remain stultified and deformed! A man 
cannot flout the dictates of his master who provides 
the bread and soup wherewith his children are kept 
from starvation. Neither can the church faithfully 
follow Jesus as long as it is dependent upon Judas and 
his thirty pieces of silver for its existence! 

A superficial skimming of the surface, a weak 
attempt at eliminating social evil by trying to alleviate 
the human suffering that is produced by that evil, is 
the church program that is sponsored by the liberal 
reactionary group in control of our church policies 
today. While a growing number of loyal Universalists 
see the need of a vital, radical program of social 
reconstruction, they are bound hand and foot by the 
ecclesiastical machinery that is in control of this liberal 
group. Any far-seeing minister or layman in our 
church knows the utter futility of ever expecting a 
prophetic program of social redemption to emerge 
from the organizational conventions of our church. 
The practice of the liberal church today is to stand 
by the roadside, wait for the lone prophets to climb 
the rugged hill to Calvary and to social progress, and 
then to confer its blessing and benediction upon the 
fruits of the prophets’ life-blood. Where the church 
atself should be struggling up that winding hill to 
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Calvary, it is selfishly and patiently waiting for the 
faithful followers of Jesus, the modern prophets, to 
save the world from sin, that the church may officially 
and sanctimoniously usher in the Kingdom of God on 
earth! 

The purpose of this short article, therefore, is not 
merely to offer a frank criticism of our church, but to 
advocate as the solution to the ethical aloofness in our 
church today a radical program of ‘vertical’ attack 
on the underlying causes of unrest and conflict in so- 
ciety today. This “vertical” attack on the causes of 
evil does not necessarily mean a discontinuance of our 
church extension work at home and abroad; what it 
does mean is that the expansion of our church organi- 
zation will mean something, have some dynamic func- 
tion in society! 

First, what is the outstanding cause of distress in 
the world today? One of our church leaders has said, 
“It is human selfishness.”” Others have said, “It is the 
result of the war,” “It is due to rank nationalism,” 
“It has been caused by undue speculation in industry.” 
Those who have made such statements as these have 
assumed that our present economic system is merely 
out of working order, that it can be overhauled and 
made to work like new again. In other words, the 
sanctity of competition in industry has not been 
questioned by these people, nor has it been held under 
observation as possibly antiquated. Thus, the fascist 
dictatorships in Italy, Germany and Austria are seen 
as attempts to control or to reform a wayward capital- 
ism; “profits must be regulated, and states made self- 
sufficient.’’ In our own nation, the glories of the past 
are held up before the people as ‘‘the way out” to 
future glories; private initiative and a “fair” profit 
are still put forth as the secret of any healthy business 
life. A modification of capitalism, an attempted 
control of competition, is the Christian demand put 
forth by our church as a group. Resolutions are 
passed in our state conventions to the effect: “Re- 
solved, that we stand for a more just society, wherein 
all people may have the opportunity to live together 
in Christian brotherhood.” 

Secondly, capitalism, the economic system of 
competition, is the root cause of much evil in the 
world today—evils of poverty, under-nourishment 
and disease, crimes of property, prostitution, ma- 
terialistic philosophies, and so forth. Consequently, 
and quite logically, it seems to me, capitalism should 
be the focal point of organized attack by the Christian 
Church today! If we organize a new church, let its 
function be to abolish capitalism—to educate for 
universal brotherhood in terms of an economically 
cooperative society! If we revive a defunct church, 
let us provide it with something to live for—the fight 
against capitalism! If we extend our foreign mission 
work to Korea and China—let our churches in those 
lands fight for universal brotherhood, fight to abolish 
capitalism! 

Economic competition creates and perpetuates 
national jealousies and hatreds, it subjugates the 
masses of people under an economic slavery that 
deprives them of the good life, it builds up war ma- 
chines that devour the lives of the workers of the world, 
it militates against everything in this world that makes 
for wnversal brotherhood. 


_ We preach in our churches the doctrine of “the 
universal brotherhood of man;”’ it is a radical doctrine, 
a doctrine that points the way to social redemption! 
And we must strive toward establishing that universal 
brotherhood of man if we hope ever to justify ‘‘the 
universal Fatherhood of God!” 

Thirdly, how can we work toward abolishing 
capitalism? Among the very first things we must do 
is to divorce our church institution from its depend- 
ency upon stocks and bonds for economic support! 
We cannot feed on the sweat of oppressed labor, if 
we are ever to expect recognition by the masses of 
people as an influence for brotherhood in this world! 
One of the outstanding reasons why the church has 
never held the respect of the laboring masses of the 
world, is that the liberal church has fed itself on the 
unearned portion of the fruits of their hard labor! 
Stocks and bonds the Universalist Church must rid 
itself of, if it ever hopes to attain recognition in the 
eyes of the masses of people, if it ever expects to con- 
tribute toward the progress of universal brotherhood 
in the world-today. 

Once freed of our dependence on Wall Street, we 
can immediately begin a sincere, effective attack on 
capitalism, the curse of the present day! Supported 
entirely by the voluntary contributions of inspired 
church workers, our Universalist Church would find 
itself rejuvenated by increased membership and mili- 
tant activity—our church would truly become a re- 
demptive force in modern society. 

By instituting appropriate programs of educa- 
tion in our church—programs for children and adults 
—based on the fundamental premise that “universal 
brotherhood is dependent upon universal cooperation, 
universal cooperation depends upon international 
economic planning, and upon production for use, not 
profit,” we would make a glorious beginning toward 
preparing our people for the new day of true universal 
brotherhood. 

Through cooperation with organized labor and 
with farm-labor political parties, we would become 
effective in working for progressive legislation, for 
social reconstruction through democracy. 

In conclusion, I would reaffirm my advocacy of 
church extension, only if that church extension is to 
mean something! The philosophy of Jesus to which 
our church professes to subscribe, is not a philosophy 
of charity, of amelioration and consolation; it is a more 
fundamental philosophy of emancipation and freedom! 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

Because he anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor; 
He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 

And recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of our Lord.” 

As long as our church continues to limit its func- 
tion to that of supplementing public bread lines and 
uttering stand-pat resolutions for social reform and 
charity, just so long will institutional growth be in- 
effective and meaningless. Until the Universalist 
Church marches forth with a program of true prophet- 
ism with which to bring about social revolution, its 
effectiveness may be spread all over the world and 
still not make a consequential impress on the trends 
of world development. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


XLVI. 


In Praise of Butternuts 


Johannes 


q D) with the eyes of affection, and perhaps it 
J | is better for both science and religion that 
is] it is so. Take, for example, butternuts. 
The Universal Cyclopedia says: “‘The fruit is oblong 
and clammy, and contains an oily eatable kernel.” 
Now that does not satisfy me at all. I have been out 
in the crisp October air picking up butternuts. I 
testify willingly that they are oblong, and so sticky 
that I had to take a putty knife to get part of their 
stickiness off my hands, and I presume that as food 
they are oily, but the description leaves much to be 
said. The butternuts that I have been picking up 
this Sunday morning grew on a large tree below our 
barn in Beards Hollow, New York. The leaves of the 
tree had fallen, and most of the nuts, too, but several 
clumps of nuts, in threes, fours and sixes, swayed up 
and down with the branches, threatening every mo- 
ment to come down. One group of four did come like 
a catapult, and struck an inch from my hand. Those 
that had fallen were in the thick grass of an orchard, 
under the bushes of a gully on the edge of which the 
tree stands, and at the bottom of the gully in the water 
and along the side of Pasture Brook. So, in gathering 
these nuts there was involved use of all the muscles 
and all the wits. A favorite way of finding them is to 
step on them in the grass, and then one is apt to pick 
up not only the one that announced its presence thus, 
but four or five others near by. When there is a good 
crop they land in all kinds of unlikely places—down 
a woodchuck hole, in the crotch of a chokecherry 
bush, or in a thicket of young ashes. There is one tree 
that I let severely alone, for most of the nuts fall into 
poison ivy. Two other trees on our place drop most of 
their nuts in the highway, and the motor cars and 
farm wagons knock them around, but never crack 
them. 

In appraising butternuts, we should give them 
credit for all the beautiful things that one sees in 
picking them up. There are purple asters, both red 
and purple chokecherries, scarlet and yellow apples 
in green foliage. There are gray squirrels, ruby- 
crowned kinglets, white-throated sparrows, downy 
woodpeckers, to mention only those seen in picking 
up one bushel of nuts on one day. There are the hills 
round about, adorning themselves with the vivid 
tints of autumn, and the streams in front and be-, 
hind, singing loudly of the abundant latter rains. 
Yes, there are the neighbors’ calves, kicking up their 
heels facetiously as I bid them begone, and follow up 
my orders with a football rush through the deep grass. 

Now you may say: What has all this to do with 
butternuts? How does this affect the proposition 
that “‘the fruit is oblong, oily and clammy?” Well, 
my dear devotee of cyclopedias, these statements I 
am making merely supplement the cold, scientific 
propositions that the fact-finders lay down. But often 
it is in these supplemental things that we get nearer 
to the heart of truth. 


Butternut trees have been a part of my estab- 
lished scheme of things as long as I can remember. 
There was a large butternut tree in the garden of the 
place at Cobleskill where I was born. Sons and grand- 
sons of that butternut are around the garden still. 
Long before the orgy of almonds, walnuts, pecans, 
and Brazil nuts that we have now at Christmas, we 
had butternuts and hickory nuts with our dessert, or 
perhaps butternut cake, or cookies, or candy. Mother 
was not skillful in the use of tools, but she was the most 
expert member of the family in the cracking of butter- 
nuts. With a hammer and a flatiron, they just flew 
open for her, whereas Charlie and I would pound away 
until we hit our thumbs, and then, as likely as not, 
would give the stubborn butternut a wallop on its 
side and smash it flat. 

We were brought up to regard butternut meats 
as a delicacy. Black walnuts might be strong and 
oily and unworthy of our attention, but butternuts 
to us had a delicate flavor, and were one of the most 
tender and delicious nut meats in all the world. 

Most people today do not take the trouble to 
pick up their butternuts. Perhaps it is just as well. 
The squirrels get more. Even I, who look at butter- 
nuts through such rosy spectacles, am glad to leave 
the greater part of our crop for picnickers and for 
the squirrels. 

In his ‘Field Book of North American Trees 
and Shrubs,” Schuyler Matthews says that the but- 
ternut is distributed from southern New Brunswick, 
west through Quebec, eastern Ontario, Minnesota and 
Dakota, southeastern Nebraska, southern Missouri 
and northeastern Arkansas, and south (at sea level) 
to Delaware and along the mountains to Georgia and 
Alabama. “It is abundant,’’ he adds, ‘in Maine 
and New Hampshire, frequent in Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, and fairly common in 
Rhode Island.’”” He might have added, “abundant 
in Schoharie County, New York.”’ 

Nobody ever seems to plant butternut trees, 
but yet they spring up. Probably squirrels are re- 
sponsible for many, through burying nuts. And yet 
the squirrel as a tree planter and horticulturist is not 
to be depended on. When I planted a bed full of 
hickory nuts and butternuts, to get a lot of young 
stock, the squirrels dug up every one. Most of the 
trees that squirrels plant doubtless come from nuts 
the squirrels forget about. 

Another tree book discusses butternuts as orna- 
mental trees, and says that although they are a very 
attractive tree when growing spontaneously, they are 
not to be depended upon for ornamental planting, 
as they are apt to develop dead branches which inter- 
fere with symmetry. ‘The species,’ says this au- 
thor, “does not bear transplanting very well, and 
may best be reproduced by nuts planted where the 
trees are desired.’”’ That is sound doctrine, provided 
the squirrels do not come smelling around. 

The wood of the butternut is light brown in color, 
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very beautiful, and “a trifle hard.’’ Two or three 
generations ago it was considered quite the thing to 
finish up some of the rooms in a fine house with con- 
trasting butternut and black walnut. We had such a 
dining-room in the Madame’s old summer home at 
Rumson, N. J., and to us it was the most dignified 
and beautiful room in the house, but the new owner 
lost no time in slapping white paint all over the natural 
wood as soon as he got possession. In that room I 
heard for the first time that the other name of the 
butternut is white walnut. 

When we study botany we are in for many such 
surprises—-the mountain ash is not an ash but a pear, 
the pecan is a hickory, and all the hickories belong to 
the walnut family, or juglandaceae. 

There is a Vermont woman on our staff who has 
not lived in Vermont for many years, but she grows 
eloquent on the subject of butternuts. She, too, looks 
at them with the eyes of affection. “Some years,” 
she said, “‘at our home in Bethel we would gather sixty 
bushels of butternuts from the trees in our hill pas- 
ture.” ‘‘Would you sell them?” I asked her. “‘No, 
indeed,’”’ was her reply. “‘We ate them. On Sunday 
nights in the winter we might crack a whole bushel of 
butternuts and pop several large milk pans of pop- 
corn, and everybody would eat butternuts and pop- 
corn all the evening. What good times we had!” 
And, lest anybody think this intellectual woman a 
gourmand, let me add that there were ten children in 
the family to which she belonged. ‘‘We have a bureau 
at our home in Brookline,” she said, “which my father 
made of butternut wood, and other furniture which 
my grandfather and great grandfather made, from 


Junior Year 


Barbara 


c 4| spring day, and the next morning my room- 
\ | mate and I were to start on the most inter- 
It was an excursion 


, 
6; 
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into Germany, organized by the Institut Franco- 

Allemand to promote friendly relations between the 


S PRING vacation was ushered in by a beautiful 


esting trip of the year. 


French and German students. There were about 
forty in the group, which included an Egyptian, an 
Indian, four Americans, one of whom was a Jewish 
boy from Dartmouth College, a Chinese boy, and the 
rest French, all ranging from fifteen to twenty-six 
years. It was an interesting group of students, rep- 
resenting five different nations, all of us curious to see 
exactly what was this Hitler movement, and how the 
Germans reacted toward their leader. . 

Fight a. m. on March 24 found forty students at 
the Gare du Nord, waiting impatiently to board the 
express for Cologne. One glance at the group, and my 
roommate and I wondered what we had gotten our- 
selves in for (the Indian and the Chinese boy were the 
first two we saw). But once on the train the crowd 
became more congenial, and we anticipated a very 
good time in Germany. The group was being con- 
ducted by the secretary of the Institute, but at the 
German border he left us, and from then on the group 
was directed by a young Nazi, whose authority we 
were going to realize in the latter part of the trip. 


both curly and bird’s-eye maple, cherry, and birch.” 

A great deal of water has run over the dam in the 
United States since whole families gathered around 
the fire on Sunday nights to eat butternuts and pop- 
corn. Mentally we are out of tune with butternuts. 
“It takes too long to crack them.’ We are living in 
the age when there is a nut shop on every other 
corner, with all kinds of shelled nuts temptingly dis- 
played, and peanut butter and cashew spread made 
while you wait. Nuts are raised for the wholesale 
market and distributed by the chain stores. I am not 
suggesting that we ought to go back to general stores 
and Sunday night butternuts, but I am saying posi- 
tively that something valuable went out of life with 
cracking nuts for ourselves, and that we ought to be 
on the lookout for ways to bring it back. 

Perhaps that something is coming back with the 
boy scout movement, with boy and girl camps, with 
nature clubs and nature study in schools, with ar- 
ticles in papers like this, extolling the glory and beauty 
all around us in simple things. 

The butternut is not my favorite nut. I really 
think that I love the hickory a little better. And we 
have hickories all over the farm. The tree is a nobler 
tree. The nut is a sweeter nut. The wood is a better 
wood. The association of the tree with the politics 
of Andrew Jackson, of Grover Cleveland, and of 
Woodrow Wilson, is a high and fine association. But. 
the butternut stands in a special way for the sound 
heart that is under a rough exterior, for the simple 
life, and for the conquest of difficulties. It is a symbol 
of a past which is a foundation for the present and 
gives us hope for the future. 


Abroad--- II 
Polk 


The moment we arrived at Cologne station, we 
seemed to be surrounded by brownshirts everywhere— 
little boys, young and old men—and it certainly 
gave the impression of a military country. We were 
met by a bus, and conducted immediately to the 
Institute, where we were welcomed by German stu- 
dents, and introduced to the families with whom we 
were going to stay. We were accompanied by two 
German girls to their home in a beautiful suburb of 
Cologne, and when dinner was served, we were led 
to the dining room and introduced to the rest of the 
family. Herr and Frau Mueser were delightful people, 
representing to me the typical German mother and 
father, and little Heinz was the typical little German 
boy, with big ears and big teeth, and dressed always 
in a khaki shirt. Then we were presented to five other 
girls, about the age of seventeen, who were living with 
this family for several months, learning to cook and do 
housework. According to Hitler’s regime, every girl 
between certain ages, seventeen to twenty-two I 
believe, was required, as a part of her education, to 
live in a family and learn to cook and keep house. 
So, after all the introductions, we had a typical German 
supper of cold meats, potato salad, etc., carrying on 
the conversation mostly in French, as our German was 
impossible, and then spent a quiet evening with our 
new family, telling them about ourselves. 
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It would be impossible to tell of all the visits we 
made during our stay in Cologne, so I shall describe 
only the more important ones, the first of which was 
our visit to the City Hall, where we were welcomed by 
the burgmeister (mayor) who asked us, in visiting 
his city, not to criticize in a prejudiced manner, but 
to try to observe objectively, and to understand this 
strong young Germany, which was ready, he assured 
us, to join hands with the youth of its neighbor land. 
He said he realized that the youth of both lands had a 
great task to fulfill for the safety of the white race and 
for the satisfaction of Europe; therefore they had 
organized this visit of propaganda to try to bring 
about an understanding between the two countries. 
Then he gave us all postcards and booklets of the city, 
autographed by himself. This speech is just an ex- 
ample of all the welcome speeches that were delivered 
to us, but others usually added that Germany did not 
want war, she was not seeking revenge, but was only 
trying to rebuild her nation internally. We were also 
entertained at the home of the French consul, who, 
in addressing the group, spoke directly to us four 
Americans, saying that he would consider us as 
fellow countrymen, for he would give us exactly the 
‘same advice that he would give his own compatriots; 
‘that is, to keep our eyes and ears open, try to observe 
objectively, and, above all, not to criticize in public, 
‘for the Germans are very sensitive about the criticism 
of foreigners. 

'. The students of this group were, for the most part, 
too young to really appreciate the full importance of 
the trip, and to criticize intelligently, but there were 
a few who came with a purpose—to see the new Ger- 
many, and to try to find out exactly what its goal was. 
It was most interesting from the American point of 
view to study the attitude of each nation, and although 
we, with the French, realized the merits of the German 
people—their hospitality, their neatness, their energy— 
we could not discard the idea that they are a fighting 
nation, in spite of their endeavor to deny it. 

One night about midnight, we were walking home, 
‘and from a short distance ahead of us there came the 
noise of footsteps marching, and military commands. 
-We asked our German escort what was going on, and 
“he explained that it was a group of boys about eight 
‘to twelve years old, who practiced marching every 
two weeks all night in the woods. And these boys were 
proud of their military training, for one night at the 
dinner table, little Heinz was telling us about his 
‘camp, and he showed us a knife engraved with the 
words, “‘blood and glory,’”’ which had been given him 
to carry. Surely this method of training was not tend- 
ing to encourage a pacific sentiment. On another 
night in a cafe, our little Nazi director, under the 
influence of a little Rhine wine, became slightly excited 
in a political argument we were having, and stated 
that the German people were a fighting people, it was 
in their temperament, and that war for them was an 
exciting adventure. Of course, they tried to explain 

-to us that Germany did not want war, that she was 
only trying to reconstruct her nation internally, but 
our impression was that she would not stop there. 

Other interesting visits we made were to the 
Gan Publishing Company and to the Stussgen Ware- 
house, a company like our Atlantic and Pacific Stores. 


At the Publishing Company we watched them print 
the Westdeutscher Beobachter, one of the Nazi papers, 
and all the newest rotation machines were explained 
to us, for it was a new building and thousands of hands 
were at work to finish it. One might say that the work 
on this structure was a symbol of the maturing energy 
of young Germany, for we guests were amazed at the 
spirit of hard work that was to be found in every 
department. At the warehouse we were shown the 
methods of shipping, wrapping and sealing packages, 
etc., and were entertained and given refreshments from 
the company. 

Now to return to our director, Piert, whom I 
mentioned above in speaking of ‘the authority of the 
German youth in the Nazi movement. I also men- 
tioned that one of the American boys in the group was 
Jewish—a fact which the director did not know when 
he accepted the boy for the trip. However, as soon as 
he found this out, there was a decided antagonistic 
attitude on his part toward Buddy, in spite of the fact 
that they had been very congenial until this time. 
This antagonistic attitude finally grew to hatred on 
the part of the director, and there was never a friendly 
word spoken between them. One day, as we were 
coming out of the Ministry of Propaganda, where we 
had seen a film on Hitler, Piert said to Buddy, “I 
suppose you will write nice stories when you return 
to America on how the Jews are treated in Germany.”’ 
Then on the train on our way to Bingen, Piert, in a fit 
of temper, made a slandering remark about the Jews, 
and Buddy, naturally defending himself, replied, 
“You'd better watch your tongue,” to which Piert 
responded, “‘I’ll tend to you later.’ Then as we 
stepped off the train at Coblenz, Piert said to me, 
“T’m afraid your friend won’t be going to Bingen with 
us. lam going tosee the police now.”’ Weall wondered 
exactly what he could do to Buddy, but we learned 
that a Nazi in his position had the authority to hold 
any person whom he considered dangerous to the 
country. When he returned, we all got on the boat for 
Bingen, and Piert said, ““Your friend will not return 
to Paris with you. He shall not be allowed to leave 
the country.” We begged him not to do this, but he 
said it would do Buddy a lot of good. So our trip down 
the Rhine was accompanied by much excitement, as 
we four Americans, and a few Frenchmen on our side, 
discussed the situation and wondered if Piert would 
really dare do this, for it certainly would spoil his 
chances for ever conducting another propaganda trip 
into Germany. Finally Piert called Buddy aside and 
said, ‘Bring your passport.’’ Of course we all waited 
breathlessly, for about an hour, wondering what was 
going on in. the room where they were, and when 
Buddy came out we heard the whole story. Piert had 
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apologized for his attitude, and confessed that his | 


hatred, for the Jews was stronger than he was. “I 


cannot help myself,” he said. ‘‘A Jew is my enemy, | 


regardless of how nice he may be.” That night, at the 
hotel in Bingen, there was not room for us all in the 
same hotel, so Piert assigned Buddy and a colored boy 
to an outside one, separate from the rest of the group. 
This was Piert’s last act of revenge, as he thought that 
Buddy would be very much humiliated to be put in 
the same room with the colored boy. For the rest of 
the trip the affair was closed. Buddy came with us, 
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and no words were spoken between the two. Needless 
to say, Piert did not dare to remain very long in Paris, 
for once out of Germany his authority did not exist, 
and we heard later that the first night in Paris, after 
we left the train, he was followed by some Frenchmen 
who knew of his position in Germany, and he was 
obliged to leave for England that night. 

So, bubbling over with the excitement of German 
politics, we returned once more to Paris, to find it in 
its fullest splendor. There is nothing more lovely than 
spring in Paris, and unfortunately these last three 
months passed too quickly. We went on picnics, 
studied in the Jardin de Luxembourg, where it was 
almost impossible to find a seat before exam period, for 
about all the students in Paris were there, cramming 
for exams, or holding class meetings. 

June 25, and all but one of us received the “degre 
superreur de l’ Universite de Paris.’’ Then the group 
separated; we were free from rules. Some went home 
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immediately, others toured Europe, and my room- 
mate and I went to Belgium and Holland, touring 
most of Belgium by auto, then staying at The Hague 
for several days, to find Holland in mourning for its 
prince consort. 

July 11, two Smith girls bade a sad farewell to 
Paris and.friends, as the boat train pulled out of 
Gare St. Lazare, to meet the S. S. Paris at Havre. 
I cannot describe the feeling, as the boat left the dock, 
with a few tearful friends waving on the wharf. It was 
a different feeling leaving America, to start out on a 
new adventure, but now this adventure was over, and 
we felt as though we were leaving Europe for good. 
But then as New York loomed up before us on July 17, 
it seemed like another new adventure, getting ac- 
quainted once more with old friends. America is a 
pretty nice place after all, and after having traveled a 
little, you appreciate more what it has to offer, although 
you also realize better the genius of other countries. 


Realism and Liberalism 
Robert Whitaker 


Here is an article by a man who will always get a 
hearing, because he ls honest and because he is intellec- 
tually capable of doing more than reiterating the catch 
phrases of his party. No man incapable of seeing two 
sides can ever show us the other side. Mr. Whitaker, 
as this article shows, can see both sides. 

The Editor. 


PPNG|NE of my correspondents, a New England 

‘ 1 | minister whom I have never met, writes me, 

mK )S in a communication received this morning: 

Moni] “‘T have been noticing a number of fine things 
by you in various papers. It was certainly a raw deal 
the editor of The Christian Leader gave you. He is 
hopeless, still lives in colonial New England. There is 
scarcely an issue of his paper that does not carry some 
nauseating evidence of his hand.” 

Now it is precisely because I do not feel as my 
correspondent feels that I am writing this article at 
this time. I was so little disturbed by the prelude 
which the editor of The Christian Leader saw fit to pub- 
lish as an introduction to my article, ““The Tired and 
Attired Radical,” that I had not intended to attempt 
any reply, even in the correspondence columns, “Re- 
actions of Our Readers,” although one of the readers 
joined in expressing his wish that the editor had not 
published my article at all. The fact that the article 
was published, notwithstanding the adverse verdict 
of the “fair and competent person”’ to whom my con- 
tribution was submitted in advance, was to me an 
evidence of the genuine liberalism of Dr. van Schaick 
and the staff of The Christian Leader, and counted 
more with me than would any amount of frankly ut- 
tered dissent. To this extent I am a “liberal” my- 
self. 

It has been my fortune to be engaged in many a 
public debate during my ministry of fifty years, and 
particularly since my ministry assumed its social 

emphasis some thirty-five years ago. Such success 
as I have had in these debates has been due mainly to 
the fact that although I am a “hard hitter’ myself I 
have never demurred, or cherished the slightest ill- 


will toward the other man, even when he has intimated 
quite plainly that he thought me a fool. 

Quite to the contrary was my reaction to one of 
our Baptist ministers, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Oakland, California, at that time, who, 
when I invited him to be a speaker at a certain as- 
sembly, with many others of various degrees of or- 
thodoxy, declined on the ground that he could not 
“endorse”? me. I wrote back somewhat sharply, 
more sharply than I commonly write: “I didn’t ask 
you to ‘endorse’ me. If I am right I don’t need your 
endorsement, and if I am wrong your endorsement 
would only make matters worse.” 

Never for a moment have I thought of holding 
any editor who has published any article of mine as 
“‘endorsing’’ what I had to say. I hold the same 
attitude toward any reader who may take the trouble 
to read what I have written. If there are values it is 
up to him, for his own sake rather than mine, to find 
them. Correction, even unfair contradiction as it 
seemed to me, has often been of more value to me than 
was the writing of the original article itself. I can go 
far enough to assent to the canny advice of Henry 
Ward Beecher: ‘‘When a man gets mad at you, listen 
to him! He will often tell you more about what you 
need to know concerning yourself than he would think 
of telling you when he is not angry.” The quotation 
may not be exact, for I have not the reference at 
hand, but the counsel is worth while. 

However, after this rather lengthy introduction, 
let me say that I am quite in accord with one of your 
contributors who said by way of introduction to an 
article of his on a controversial issue that he pre- 
ferred to deal in argument rather than in personal 
comment. It is neither assent nor dissent which 
primarily concerns me, but discernment as to just 
where our differences lie. I will stay only to say at 
this point that when your ‘“‘fair and competent rer- 
son’? comments on my article that the writer thereof 
“9s sure every one who is not a radical is totally lacking 
in any human feeling,” and adds, ‘“‘Apparently there 
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are no decent people in California except strikers and 
their sympathizers,’ he not only misses the mood in 
which I wrote, but, what is of more concern, he shows 
a very common failure to understand just where the 
difference lies between the radical and the conserva- 
tive or “liberal.” 

For instance, I am not supporting Upton Sinclair 
in his campaign for the governor’s office here in Cali- 
fornia, though he is an old friend of perhaps thirty 
years standing, and I know him to be able in high 
degree, utterly incorruptible, sincerely on the side of 
the common welfare, and religious in the profoundest 
sense of the word. Let me, most willingly, bear this 
much of testimony to him. Nor would I dissuade 
any friend of mine who is supporting him. But Upton 
Sinclair, as I see him, is much more truly described as 
a “liberal” than he is as a radical. Not only has he 
never been a Communist, as I know, and as every 
California Communist will positively affirm, but he 
has always been, even in his apparent radicalism, a 
liberal in his fundamental attitudes. 

It was quite in keeping with a continuous and 
consistent liberalism on the part of the editor of The 
Christian Leader that he republished recently the ar- 
ticle from The Christian Century, “Is Liberalism Bank- 
rupt?” published originally as an editorial on July 4. 
The editorial, presumably by Dr. Morrison himself, 
is ably written, and within the area which it covers 
seems to me worthy of high commendation. Yet, 
as I view it, and as I am quite sure social radicals in 
general would view it, however well the defence of 
liberalism is maintained on the theological ground, 
with which it specifically deals, it does not meet the 
challenge which lies between the liberal and the con- 
servative in the economic field. And the failure to 
apprehend this challenge is manifest in practically 
every article touching upon economic issues which 
The Christian Leader, and practically every other re- 
ligious publication, however progressive, sets forth. 

It is not at all an issue of temper or of character 
on the part of liberal and radical. No man has had 
wider association than I have had during the past 
thirty-five years with liberalism and radicalism on 
the Pacific Coast, and I would be the last man to claim 
or so much as consciously suggest that “every one 
who is not a radical is totally lacking in human feel- 
ing,” or that “there are no decent people in California 
except strikers and their sympathizers.’’ On the con- 
trary, I think the difficulty in conveying to the lib- 
eral a real understanding of social radicalism is in 
considerable measure due to the fact that the liberal 
so easily mistakes ‘human feeling’’ and ‘‘decency”’ for 
the realism which is the objective of radical thought 
and concern, and this whether in California or any- 
where else. Decent people are too “decent,” and too 
“human,” to make of themselves effective analysts 
of things. as they are, and of the processes which will 
determine for them on which side of the class struggle 
their influence will fall. 

I confess that radicals are often very much less 
likable than liberals are. My own natural association 
is with the liberal school, and nowithstanding my im- 
patience with their social obtuseness I am frank to 
admit that I find their company usually more com- 
fortable than is the company of the more intense, more 


uncompromising social realist. I am radical not be- 
cause I want to be, but because I have to be when I 
look the facts in the face. And though I have long 
prided myself on a catholicity of association which 
has held me to my liberal friends, and has often dis- 
comfited my radical associates, and have quoted ap- 
provingly a thousand times the classic proverb, “‘Noth- 
ing that is human is foreign to me,” the realism of the 
radical school seems to me incomparably in advance 
of the confusions of liberal ideologies to which even 
socialists are addict. 

Briefly, the difference lies at this point, that lib- 
erals think in terms of intellectual and moral priorities, 
while radicalism is rooted in the material experience of 
men. Man is neither the rational nor the moral 
creature of our ideologies. He can rationalize more 
irrationalities and moralize more immoralities than 
any other animal on earth. He is peculiarly and em- 
phatically the creative animal, and his contrast of 
today with the man of yesterday is not that he is either 
more rational or more moral than was man six thou- 
sand years ago, but that he is farther along in the 
creative process. This creativeness results in a 
process of accumulation and possession, on which his 
social relations primarily turn. The quest for special 
privilege at the point of possession, and particularly 
possession of the means and instruments by which 
creativeness operates, is the story of the centuries. 
There was excuse for it when productiveness was not 
yet sufficient to go around. So Aristotle justified 
slavery, as only by deprivation at the level of the 
many could there be plenty and leisure to assure cul- 
ture on the part of the few. This ignored, of course, 
the waste which prevailed among the few, who were 
not all cultured by any manner of means. But this 
very waste enabled the “civilizations” of old to go on 
for a time, as thereby productiveness was not allowed 
to be stalled by the accumulation of market surplus 
as it is conspicuously today, and most conspicuously 
here in the United States where production is at its 
zenith, and where our owning class are so “‘decent”’ 
and “‘human’”’ in the main that instead of getting away 
with the surplus in “riotous living’’ they reinvest it in 
more and more productive mechanism and invention, to 
the greater confusion of the economic world. 

One may see all of this, in a way, and yet see it as 
secondary to rationalization and moralizing, whlle 
still a liberal. What the liberal will not see, so as to 
give it anything like the emphasis which social ex- 
perience puts upon it, is that possession at the point 
of control of the productive process breeds a “‘hard- 
ness of heart’’ on the part of even individually ‘‘de- 
cent”’ and “human’’ capitalists which preludes for 
them a dilatoriness in the deliverance of labor that 
even a Moses, and a repertoire of miracles vastly 
beyond us today, cannot overcome without calling 
in at last the overwhelming of the Red Sea. Therefore 
it is that moral suasion and legalism fail, since their 
control cannot offset property interest on the one 
hand or political manipulation on the other. So it 
is, also, that the “tired radical,’ who has never been 
a radical in fact, or is too much affected by his own 
immediate comfort to maintain the clarity of his social 
vision, and the ‘“‘attired radical,’ who wants “re- 
spectable leadership,” cannot be counted upon to 
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accomplish what it took God and Moses together to 
accomplish in Egypt. ‘Decent’? and “human?” 
Yes! But so by grace of material advantage and posi- 
tion which have operated far beyond any sequence 
and indebtedness which they realize. So it is that the 


social change will come only when the workers them- 
selves “walk out,” and get clear of the ‘Goshen’ of 
half-way deliverance such as the liberal envisages 
Pharaoh may grant if we but wait upon him another 
generation or two. The end cometh not so. 


Rethinking Religious Liberalism’ 


Rufus M. Jones 


AE have rethought our mathematics, our 
economics, our tariffs, our foreign missions. 
The time is ripe—in fact, over-ripe—for 
us to rethink those deepest issues of life 

which affect its central significance. Among these 
deepest issues of life that need to be rethought, 
religious liberalism surely holds a prominent place, 
as a movement for the enlargement of life. Movements 
which have had a long and honorable history are 
always in danger of being left to run on their gathered 
momentum, without any fresh reinforcements. Their 
prestige and their glorious inheritance from the past 
raise the natural presumption in each new generation 
that the movement now sacred with the memories 
of the noble dead who have been dedicated to it, is 
bound to go on moving without further concern. 

But there is an immemorial tendency for a great 
awakening to become a retrospect. The creative 
vision which inaugurates an epoch becomes in time 
a cooled-off body of ideas. The glow and fervor of 
kindled souls slowly wane, and in their place comes a 
static system. The old miracle-producing trumpet is 
blown, the old magic slogans are repeated, but some- 
how the old battles are not fought and won as they 
used to be. Something happens which slows the on- 
ward march. We wake up to discover that something 
has chilled the glowing optimism, something has 
lowered the note of expectancy. It is then, when that 
state of mind emerges, that rethinking becomes 
urgent. “‘Rethinking”’ is not necessary until a move- 
ment has slowed down and cooled at its extremities. 

Liberalism in a peculiar way from the very nature 
of the case is in danger of having its viston change into 
a retrospect. It came to birth with a battle program. 
Its mission was to set free minds and souls that were 
hemmed in. It was a revolt against all forms of tra- 
ditional authoritarianism. It aimed to lift off yokes 
that were too heavy to be borne. It was eager to 
remove shackles, not from legs and arms, but from 
human spirits. It was in its essential significance a 
movement in behalf of freedom. A liberal is primarily 
a person who wants to “set at liberty those who are 
bound.’ He wants to “enlarge the empire of man’s 
spiritual estate.’’ In addition to that, he stands for 
the method of free inquiry, the right to think boldly 
and honestly. 

Well, when the specific battle is won, what is 
easier or more natural than to rest in the glory of the 
famous victory? The particular issue becomes a fazt- 
accompli. The great stream of life sweeps on, but the 


*Rethinking Religious Liberalism, the fourth Unification 
Address, given on the Arthur E. Pearson Foundation, was de- 
livered at the International Congress of Religious Liberals held 
in Copenhagen. 


liberal who has won his fight is always in danger of 
being left in a back-wash, in a dead end. He is always 
in danger of being a disciple of Lot’s wife. He can 
shake off “the heavy and weary weight” transmitted 
from the past, but can he accomplish the still greater 
task of creatively shaping the future, which can be 
done only by those who are living in the current of the 
central stream of life, not by those who are backward- 
looking or are stranded on a mid-way shoal? 

It is just now a bad moment for liberals. It is the 
open season for hunting and trapping all types of them. 
I found not long ago this news item in a provincial 
Canadian paper: “Sam Higgins was accidentally shot 
yesterday while hunting. One of the wounds is pro- 
nounced to be fatal, but his friends will be glad to 
hear that the other wounds are not considered danger- 
ous.”’ There are many persons today who think that 
liberalism has received at least one mortal wound and 
many less dangerous ones. 

There is another story which has a fine applica- 
tion now to the plight of the poor hunted liberal. A 
college girl was recently visiting a silver fox farm in 
the West, where she was greatly impressed with the 
beauty of the fur of the foxes. “How often do you 
skin them?” she naively asked. ‘‘Well,’’ the owner 
of the farm replied, “we used to skin them once a 
month, but it made them nervous. So now we skin 
them only once a year!” 

To show that these two illustrations are not 
altogether beside the mark, let me quote the words of 
T. S. Eliot, of London, which express a somewhat 
characteristic attitude of this present generation of 
youth. This interesting poet and literary critic re- 
cently said: ‘Our present-day society is worm-eaten 
with liberalism.”’ There you have a keen writer and 
thinker, speaking for the new generation. He uses his 
pen as a deadly weapon, and though the wound he 
makes with it may not be quite mortal, his words, 
revealing an existing state of mind, will at least make 
liberals feel nervous. 

Eliot’s pen-shot is polite and gentle compared 
with the fiery darts that are aimed at liberals by Rein- 
hold Niebuhr and other leaders of radical thought, both 
in England and America. They think of liberal views 
as soft and mushy. They want something hard to bite 
on. They much prefer the stern apocalyptic message 
of the darker prophets, the pessimism of Koheleth, 
the vertical dividing line of ‘“‘crisis theology,” to this 
thin food for babes which they impute to liberals. 
“Liberalism” for these stern men means shallow diag- 
nosis of social diseases. It denotes expansive senti- 
mentality, uncritical faith in progress, naive idealism; 
in a word, inability to see facts as they really are and 
as by the nature of things they must be. There is a 
loud ery today for realism and the liberal must heed 
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it. The thin optimism of old-fashioned liberalism is 
well scored in Hilaire Belloc’s little poem: 

I said to heart 

How goes it? 

Heart replied 

Right as a Ribstone Pippin, 

But ii lied. 

It won’t quite do to scorn this onslaught of the 
new radicals against the liberals. It is a more deadly 
onset than that old one now nearly spent made by the 
conservatives. The liberal always stands in bad 
perspective. The radicals see him over in the dead-end 
with the unmoving conservatives, and the conserva- 
tives see him in bad fellowship with the unshorn 
radicals. 

Liberalism, if it is to have a signal future, must 
have a well matured philosophy of life, it must havea 
program to be accomplished, and it must reveal a 
propulsive dynamic which is powerful enough to 
change the line of march and to bring into play new 
energies to live by. But above everything one must 
insist that liberalism is first of all a spirit, an attitude, 
a state of mind, rather than a body of ideas. Liberals 
are not known by their conformity to a set of views, 
or by their fidelity to a system of thought. They are 
known rather by their loyalty to the unending pursuzt 
of truth and by their obedience to the enlarging vision 
of the soul. What Henri Bergson has happily called 
““open religion,’ by which he means religion kept vital 
by fresh contact with the central stream of life, is 
typically the religion of a genuine liberal. The befitting 
frame and temper of mind for a liberal is that attitude 
now so characteristic of a great scientist, the determi- 
nation to be free from prejudices, to seek, to find, 
and not to settle down upon any frontier already 
won. 
Religious liberalism in the epoch of its birth was 
powerfully influenced by the rationalism of the age 
of enlightenment. That was beyond question a world- 
shaking movement. It broke down age-old super- 
stitions. It set minds free. It looked straight at facts. 
Truth was to be emancipated from tradition and 
inherited faiths, and from the dominance of emotions. 
Man’s unique trait, rationalism held, is reason. 
Religion, therefore, must be pruned of its wilder 
growths and be brought within the bounds of pure 
reason. This was no doubt a liberating tendency. It 
ended, many outgrown tyrannies. But at the same 
time this rationalism was too thin for the whole rich 
life of man. It left the soul gasping for breath. It 
produced striking reactions and revolts in the direction 
of romanticism and in various forms of mysticism. It 
was an inadequate philosophy of life. 

The new liberalism cannot flourish on the basis 
of that stark, thin “rationalism” of the past. It is as 
unreal as the Jabberwock. Man’s true and essential 
nature includes vastly more than his capacity to 
describe and explain, more than his power to categorize 
facts. The moment he lives and acts he reveals prefer- 
ences and values and brings ideals into play. His 
loyalties, his sentiments, his aspirations, are as in- 
herently a part of his being as are his logic or his 
categories. A true liberalism must deal with man as a 
whole, not with a truncated and reduced ‘‘reagon.”’ 

It is no less true that the liberalism of the future 


must be positive rather than merely negative. It 
must have affirmations as well as denials. There are 
times when the most important task in hand is a 
severe stripping away of antiquated survivals from 
the past. But the stripping process must be only a 
preparation for creative construction. It is impossible 
to live in a vacuum, or to keep house in the rooms of 
the mind that are “empty, swept, and garnished.” 
There is a well-known story of a woman who was 
found, in the fourteenth century, going about the 
streets of Strasbourg with a pail of water in one hand 
and a blazing torch in the other. She was asked to 
explain her strange symbolism. ‘‘I am going to put out 
hell fire with the pail of water,’’ she said, “‘and with 
the torch I am going to burn up Heaven, so that men 
will stop pretending to love God because of their 
fear of Hell or of their desire for the joys of 
Heaven.” 

It is all very well to eliminate these crude utili- 
tarian incentives from religion. But what urge does 
one propose as a substitute for the ancient ones? 
There can be no great philosophy of life constructed 
on the foundation of mere negations. It is not what 
peradventure one does not believe that matters most, 
but what fiery positive faith dominates one’s soul. 
It seems to me, then, that a genuine liberalism, of the 
type that can minister to the whole condition of man’s 
being, must take into account, must reckon with, 
everything that is essential to his full nature as a man. 
The old abstractions of rationalism, such as, for 
instance, “‘all men are free and equal individual units,” 
seem to us now to be absurd. We cannot think of a 
person as an isolated wnit. Every person, if he is to be 
a person at all, is embedded in the larger life of a 
group. He is “conjunct”’ with an environment of 
persons who are indispensable to his life and his 
development. He finds himself and can find himself 
only in and through the groups that are vital to him— 
a family, a school, a team, a church, a club, a state, 
a country. He receives through his groups what the 
past has transmitted. He takes over from his social 
environment his speech, his stock of ideas, his mental 
climate, the material for the formation of his ideals, 
for the culture of his imagination, and for the disci- 
pline of his conscience. 

But he does not, he cannot, live unto himself. 
He is a great recevver of gifts, but he must also give. 
Sheer egoism is as unreal as pure altruism is. If, there- 
fore, we are going to take account of what is essential 
to the full nature of man, we must all the time reckon 
with the fact that he is a living member of an organism, 
not an zndivdual unit living on his own. Human 
society is as necessary for his well-being as oxygen is. 
And he cannot truly receive if he does not truly give. 
Self-sacrifice which seemed to the thin rationalist 
irrational, is as normal a feature of the life of a person 
as self-development is. There can be no rich life with- 
out great loyalties which are costly. 

The old-fashioned dualism of ego and alter does 
not in truth hold, nor is the fact of struggle for existence 
as a way of life any more true than is the corresponding 
fact of costly struggle for the life of others. Life could 
not go on with either of those strands of life eliminated. 
The type of man that rationalism and early liberalism 
were dealing with in their formulations does not really 
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exist anywhere in the world of now and here, any more 
than a dinosaur does. It is an imaginary creation. 
The real man with whom we have our dealings is 
vitally inter-related with others in an organic group, 
interwoven with the whole temporal past of the race, 
influenced at every point by the prevailing social 
drifts and expectations of the time, so that his true 
welfare as well as his soul’s salvation can be properly 
considered only in terms of the wider, larger whole, of 
which he is an indivisible member. 

If this view of life is sound, then emotions, in- 
stinctive tendencies, sentiments and binding loyalties 
are just as essential to an intelligent personal life as is 
pure reason. That dualism disappears, too,—the 
dualism between reason and the so-called non-rational 
factors of life. There is no such thing as reason-in-a- 
vacuum, pure reason, unaffected by aims, interests, 
hopes and aspirations, nor is there any hwman emotion, 
aim or purpose that is not to some degree “‘rational- 
ized.” 

It is extremely difficult—not quite to say im- 
possible—to see how there can be any intelligible 
ground or explanation for genuine religion if one 
begins with a sharp dualism of the divine and the 
human. The reason for not using the word “‘impossible’’ 
in this connection is of course the fact that religion can 
be thought of, as has often been done, as a super- 
natural addendum. When the only word of explana- 
tion which can be used is “‘miracle,’’ then, of course, 
religion is wholly withdrawn from the area of experi- 
ence and from the field of interpretation. On that 
basis religion is an inscrutable mystery, and can only 
be referred to what used to be called ‘‘the cloud of 
unknowing.’’ No person who can rightly be called a 
liberal will, I am sure, be found holding that position. 
Intelligibility should, I think, be taken to be a mark 
of liberalism. 

But it seems to me just as difficult to get any 
genuine ground for religion on the human side alone,— 
that is, on the basis of subjective psychology. The 
moment one’s research is confined to subjective proc- 
esses of consciousness there is no way of getting out 
of “the ego-centric predicament.” That way of 
restriction not only ends religion as a significant fea- 
ture of life, it obliterates the reality of all values, and 
- it empties knowledge of all validity. To cut apart 
subjective processes of consciousness from objective 
realities and to treat them in isolation is to busy one’s 
self with a pure abstraction, as one might assume a 
board with only one side. It is a case of a grin without 
a face. It is of course easy enough to disprove the 
objective reality of religion if one begins by eliminating 
it from the field that is being studied. Liberals ought 
not to be caught in that trap with that “bait for fool 
gudgeons.’’ Neither one of these two approaches sup- 
plies a connecting link between us and the Object we 
seek. Inone case there is a mighty Bridge-head on the 
other side with no span to our finiteshore. Inthe other 
case there is a feeble bridge-head out from our shore, 
but with no span to the yonder side. Neither proposal 
will satisfy a person of truly liberal spirit. The very 
word “religion’”’ means a binding together. 

Religious consciousness per se is constituted by the 
relationship of a subject confronted by an object. The 
two aspects are united in an indivisible whole. ‘The 


transcendent aspect of consciousness is not superadded 
as an afterthought. It belongs inherently to the very 
pulse of the consciousness itself. To be self-conscious 
is to be self-transcendent. All consciousness is an 
appeal to something more, and the moment the sub- 
ject-object level of consciousness is attained, the 
“object” is just as essential to it as the “‘subject’’ is. 
To cut them apart and to treat one of the halves as 
real and the other half as though it were smuggled in, 
is to misunderstand the true nature of consciousness. 
It is to miss what is essential to experience. It is 
possible of course to make a mistake as to what object 
is actually present on a specific occasion, but it is not 
possible to have a state of self-consciousness which 
aims at no object whatever. 

Man is religious because he finds himself in 
conscious relationship to transcendent reality, that is, 
to an over-world which feels akin to himself. Re- 
ligion through the ages bears an unwavering testimony 
to the junction of the above and the below, the eternal 
and the temporal. But the eternal is not beyond or 
after the temporal. It does not begin where our time- 
clock stops. Our time island is at many points in 
contact with the over-world of eternity, and our 
temporal and visible world cannot be made completely 
intelligible without reference to the More which 
explains it. 

That brief nutshell of a philosophy of life seems 
to me to offer a sound and an intelligent basis for a 


liberal man’s faith. 


The program which emerges from such a faith 
as that will obviously focus upon a religion of life. 
But “religion of life’ is not something starkly “human- 
istic.”’ I have been, throughout my paper, protesting 
against the tendency to put time and eternity into 
sundered compartments as though one ended where 
the other began. There can be no satisfying religion of 
life which is not interpenetrated with eternal sig- 
nificance. We must get a touch of eternity into our 
life, into our work, into our art, into our poetry, and 
above all into our religion. But that does not mean 
that we are aiming at a triumphant attainment which 
we expect to secure after death. It is not a title clear 
to mansions in the skies we. are seeking. It is not 
“another worldly” focus of attention which concerns 
us. It is rather an insight, a vision, a faith which 
reaches through the temporal and which enables one 
to live here and now in the power and dominion of 
eternal realities, no less real than the things we see and 
handle. 

(To be continued) 


* K * 


MERE PRESIDENT 


“T don’t recall seeing you at college. 
before my time.” 

“Possibly, possibly. Who was at the head of the faculty 
when you were there?” 

“Um—let me see—I—I don’t recall his name, but I was 
there the year Jinks played half-back on the football team and 
kicked a goal twice from the field in the last half of—” 

“Oh, sure; of course. That was the year our center rush 
carried most of the opposing team on his back for a gain of thirty 
yards. Yes, indeed. I wonder who was president then? I 
don’t seem to be able to remember such minor details of college 
life myself.”—Chicago Post. 


I guess you must be 
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Can Our Integrity Be Saved? 


Dale DeWitt 


NIHERE has been no age in which the problem 
of maintaining one’s personal integrity was 
not a serious one to the sensitive and intelli- 


ase that the problem is extraordinarily difficult 
in these rather terrifying days of social transformation. 
This is true for those who seek spiritual help and for 
those who are supposed to give it. So insistent is the 
question that it is asked in two distinct senses. It is 
asked in a seeking sense and in a despairing sense. 
Many are sincere in the search for their integrity, 
and many have given up and are content to ask the 
question out of cynical despair. 

Our contemporary scene is full of circumstances 
in which people find themselves disturbed and torn 
spiritually. Certain problems stand out. In the 
political and business world a far more widespread 
and complicated corruption than people thought 
possible is evident today. This is so penetrating that 
all are indirectly touched by it. Those who are not 
caught up in it in at least some indirect participation 
have their morals slightly soiled by the conclusion 
that not much can be done about it. This very in- 
difference is attained at a cost to personal integrity, 
and it must leave an inner uneasiness. 

In a similar fashion the problem of earning a 
living leaves its mark. Earning a living is so difficult 
today that people are pressed to do work of which 
they do not approve or in which they are not interested. 
In either case the explanation that this cannot be 
helped does not quite satisfy the soul. This problem 
literally faces millions of people today, apart from 
those who must continue to be unhappy in unemploy- 
ment. 

Then there is a large classification of difficulties 
which are the result of what might be described as the 
war between living in the new world and the old one. 
Every thinking person is in some trouble at this point, 
and the younger generation particularly. This is one 
of the several times in history when people have had 
to live through the period of an old world passing 
away and a new one being born. One is constantly 
being faced with the choice of which to try to live in. 
As a matter of fact if one is alert he must live in both, 
and this inevitably creates spiritual tension. The 
frequent tug between children and parents is an 
illustrative experience. Many young people feel that 
most of their lives have to be lived in the beginnings 
of a new world, and it seems right for them to embrace 
new attitudes even though it is with the disapproval 
of their elders. If they do what is wrong they are 
divided in conscience, and if they do what is right 
they are divided in their loyalties. If one loves a 
person it hurts to have to disagree with him funda- 
mentally. 

Again, there are difficult situations constantly 
arising, such as the dilemma which existed for many 
people during prohibition. They believed that the 
right to drink moderately was fundamental and worth 
maintaining. If they maintained it as a protest they 
found they had to support bootleggers in order to do 


so. Very few who drank during prohibition were 
quite at ease about it. 

These problems are general. For the minister 
there are many specific ones. Where is the minister 
with a social conscience who likes to take as even a 
small part of his salary money from those who merely 
postpone persecution until the severe social issue rises, 
or from those who stay in the church simply because 
they do not catch quite fully the implications of his 
pulpit message? And where is the minister who is not © 
disturbed that he can talk frankly with some of his 
people and not with others? The fact that this may 
involve a question of tact for the sake of the organi- 
zation rather than simple honesty is not sufficient 
spiritual medicine. Many other specific problems 
might be added to these. 

Personal integrity has been used here in a sense 
not identical with honesty, though honesty is to a 
large extent involved. The question of integrity is 
that of feeling oneself whole, a united personality, not 
torn apart. This is larger than a moral question, al- 
though its severity is most distinct on moral points 
frequently. It is in very essence a spiritual problem. 
It is important in the deepest sense. Psychologists are 
unanimous in their clinical experience that the loss 
of a sense of integrity is one of the larger factors in 
creating serious mental difficulty. It is not only an 
important question, but it is one that cannot be 
escaped by those whose intelligence responds to the 
world they live in. Only to the naive, undisturbed 
person or the skilled pretender does personal integrity 
fail to be a problem. 

Any frank statement of the spiritual difficulties 
of our day must appear discouraging without further 
comment, and so in this case. But as we turn from the 
scene of the emotional and intellectual experiences 
which are so common and look for the answer, we can 
find a rather unusually encouraging picture of the 
possibilities of attaining a reasonable personal integrity. 
It can be safely said that in spite of the personally 
upsetting forces that lie around us there never was a 
time when the chance to achieve personal integrity 
was so great or so tangible. For today we are in a 
position to face our personal attitudes and actions 
with a greater knowledge of life and ourselves. Never 
did we have the materials for forging our personal 
integrity with the certainty of today. There are three 
special sources of aid toward personal integrity which 
the modern person can have, and which are relatively 
new. 

The first of these is the method of science. Since 
the coming of science we have at our service for the 
first time in history a way of being fully objective. 
Generally when we think of science it is in terms of its. 
achievements in the line of actual discovery. But this. 
is not really science. Science is a method and it is a 
method of objectivity. The only truly non-biased, 
unprejudiced experience mankind has ever had is to 
be found here. Certain it is that the method has extra 
importance because it offers a chance for personal 
integrity that is totally new to man and just beginning 
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to be realized. It offers a discipline in being fair minded 
and honest with self and facts. Professor Bridgeman 
of Harvard has emphasized this in an unusually 
important paragraph. He says: 
Once the scientific worker has started living the 
life of intellectual honesty, perhaps in no other spirit 
than as the condition of success in a field which has 
aroused his interést, he finds growing within him the 
realization that he is in possession of something more 
than merely a tool by which he may get the right 
answers. The ideal of intellectual honesty comes to 
make a strong emotional appeal; he finds something 
fine in the selflessness involved in rigorously carrying 
through a train of thought careless of personal impli- 
cations; he feels a traitor to something deep within 
him if he refuses to follow out logical implications 
because he sees that they are going to be unpleasant; 
and he exults that he belongs to a race which is capable 
of such emotions. Intellectual honesty appears to such 
a worker as the last flowering of the genius of humanity, 
the culmination of a long cultural history. 


Professor Bridgeman goes on to comment that 
there is an increasing number of people who are 
experiencing this thing and are leavening society with 
it. It must of course be a minority. This does not 
mean that only faithful scientists can be intellectually 
honest, but it does mean that those who are concerned 
must use the general approach and method of science 
if they are to be intellectually honest. 

This then is the first way we may re-collect our 
personal integrity—learning the method and spirit of 
science so that we shall know whether or not we have 
used it with respect to any intellectual inquiry. We 
must know when we reach a view or an attitude on 
any matter of fundamental importance whether we 
have arrived at it by our desires and our wishes to 
reach the decision most pleasant to us, or by an objec- 
tive method in which we have laid our prejudices aside. 

This whole matter has important implications 
for religion, since for the most part holding to religion 
as it is known historically and as it exists today is 
incompatible with intellectual honesty. Much of it 
sounded plausible before the days of science when the 
premises were not subject to scrutiny. Now the honest 
thinker must find himself enmeshed in the inescapable 
alteration of religion, and is as a result of his honesty 
frequently the butt of persecution. Whatever else 
happens to him though, he now knows he has a way to 
personal integrity that he can have confidence in. 
This is an immeasurable assurance, and ultimately 
religion must change under the force of such a situation. 

A second source we have for achieving integrity 
is the field of psychology. By the findings of psychology 
we are learning how we are put together emotionally 
and intellectually. We are learning to understand our- 
selves. The admonition “know thyself’ is becoming 
possible for the first time in history. We can now find 
out what is bogus and unhealthy in our practices, our 
habits of thinking and living. By mental hygiene it is 
possible to live spiritually healthier lives. One special 
thing we get from this field is of immense help in 
securing inner honesty. This is the knowledge about 
rationalization, the simple expedient almost univer- 
sally used to deceive ourselves. By it we find reasons 
for thinking what we wish to think, whether it is right 
or not. By our reasons we try to make our attitudes 


right. This device might be considered a means of 
attaining a shallow, surface integrity, and the extent to 
which it is used indicates the deep need for a sense 
of personal integrity. But it fails when one has learned 
its falsity. It is seen to be the reverse of honest think- 
ing. Psychology has taught us in everyday terms to 
what a vast extent we rationalize and how dangerous 
and troublesome this process is. Thus through psy- 
chology we have another tool for achieving integrity. 

The third advance which has made personal 
integrity more definitely possible today than in the 
past is in the field of moral theory. In the past it was 
thought possible to know exactly what was right and 
what was wrong. Then one had only to choose. Good 
and evil were absolute and specific. Modern moral 
theory does not admit this. There is a great deal of the 
element of relativity in the thought of today on moral 
matters. We cannot live sheltered lives, and we have 
to compare the various existing ideas of right and 
wrong. If we believe in absolute right and wrong we 
have to decide which of the systems we shall accept. 
They difer greatly, but each claims tobe right. A more 
satisfactory moral theory builds on the idea that we 
should try our best to avoid as much evil as possible; 
that we balance evil by constructive good wherever 
possible; and we try to do good in such a way that we 
shall not have to participate in evil again. It is under- 
stood that owing to the complexities of social life we 
cannot escape doing some evil. For instance, by abso- 
lute right one would not pay taxes in support of a 
corrupt government and thus help the dominant 
crooked party to stay in power. This idea is consistent 
with older concepts. But it is not practical unless one 
feels called upon to be a martyr on this particular 
matter and to sacrifice the welfare of one’s family. 
And as an approach to the solution it leads to moral 
futility and indifference in many fields. 

The answer, and the only answer that can be 
given, to the greatly felt problem of personal integrity 
is that it can today be successfully faced. It is a most 
encouraging answer to anyone interested in under- 
taking the process. It may not be a final or perfect 
answer, but it is a rewarding answer. Itis probably not 
possible for anyone who lives thoughtfully to be once 
and for all free from being divided spiritually, and 
there are always times when one must be torn in loy- 
alties and uncertain in attitudes. But through the 
means mentioned above one may find a path in which 
he can have confidence, and by which he may attain 
a kind of inner peace with himself which is so lacking 
today. To have failed to a degree when we have done 
our best in the game of life by a method that is helpful 
and does get results, is to have satisfaction with one- 
self and with life. To have failed because of confusion 
or by following an outworn method will always leave 
us unsettled. Thus it is that the spiritual significance 
of method becomes important beyond exaggeration. 
As methods of living these sources of integrity are 
appropriately important to religion, for they offer a 
way to a basic kind of personal salvation. Righteous- 
ness, love, truth, beauty, sympathy and understanding 
are all involved in the method of science, the knowledge 
of oneself, and modern moral theory. These latter form 
no substitute for religion. They are a part and an 
indispensable part of true religion. 
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The Past and Future of Liberalism“ 
Walter John Coates 


ae) ODAY might become the most significant day 
7 @| in American Liberalism, if the two denomi- 
VS nations whose laity and ministers are met 
wi} here in this church should by chance or in- 
tention awake at this last hour, and for the first time 
in their history, to a realization of the place they really 
occupy in the historic search of man for religious 
truth. After approximately a century and a half, 
during which both Universalists and Unitarians have 
fought step by step, but not always shoulder to shoul- 
der, in the cause of mental enlightenment and social 
equality, the time now arrives when clear-sighted 
leaders see that they can no longer accomplish their 
objectives by going it alone, but must coordinate their 
efforts, not only for a common victory over lagging 
thought, but also because jointly these two denomina- 
tions represent (each in part) a cosmic philosophy of 
God and man which seems to be the only adequate 
answer to enlightened religion in its present groping 
for ultimate truth. No other denomination, or com- 
bination of denominations, has possession of the keys, 
philosophically speaking, which may unlock the doors, 
through a rationalized or plausible faith, toward the 
greatly enlarged, the vastly extended, religious horizon 
which has outdistanced the fixed formulas of other 
faiths and left all closed theological systems, creeds 
and pronouncements high and dry and _ helpless— 
futile and useless on the opening abyss of new cosmic 
projections. The outer rim of scientific discovery has 
opened up hitherto undreamed interstices, new voids 
of speculation that must be filled, to the inquiring 
mind of man. The time element of man’s activity 
has moved both backward behind the limits of yes- 
terday and forward beyond his wonted dreams. And 
the space element has burgeoned so enormously—has 
expanded so unbelievably —that even the liberal view- 
points of our fathers (and of our own earlier days as 
well) have become obsolete, meaningless, untenable. 
Every era of world progress in thought, every 
cycle of liberalism or pioneering in man’s mental 
development, has been featured by a corresponding 
revival in religious activity. Social and_ political 
events that stimulate the imagination and enlist the 
activity of man, so that colorful and daring deeds are 
wrought, are always accompanied by a corresponding 
mental alertness which usually reflects in literature, 
in art, in religion, the same venturesome spirit. Great 
teachers, great philosophers, great prophets, great 
poets, great reformers, are the inevitable consequence 
in each such age. Confucius, Buddha, Zoroaster, 
Ahknaton of Egypt, Jesus, Appolonius of Tyana, 
_ Luther, John Colet, Erasmus, Giordano Bruno, Serve- 
tus, Wesley, John Murray, Hosea Ballou, Theodore 
Parker, Emerson—all these were products of the 
rhythmic return of successive and cumulative periods 
of intellectual, of spiritual, awakening, the end of 
which, pray God, is not yet. 


' *Occasional sermon at the Universalist Convention of the 
State of Vermont and Province of Quebec, in the First Congre- 
gational Church (Unitarian) at Burlington, Oct. 2, 1934. 


To day we are in the trough of the waves, in the 
ebb of the tide, in the slough of economic, social, 
political, ethical and philosophical uncertainty; and 
the world, sore beset by reactionary thinking, reac- 
tionary acting, timid leadership, obscured vision, is 
harking as never before for one clarion voice of .as- 
surance, is yearning as in the darkness of former 
“dark ages” for daring leadership, clear vision, con- 
fident counsel and direction, © 


Brethren of the Universalist and Unitarian : 


churches, we can give this leadership, this vision, this 
direction, if we will awake from our long sleep of men- 
tal turpitude, if we will frankly, courageously, take 
account of stock, if we will but rediscover and re- 
implement the great religious fundamentals which, 
as a united liberal denomination, we already possess, 
but which by our indifference, our laziness, our timid- 
ity and our blindness we have allowed to become over- 
grown with weeds, encrusted with rust of disuse, ob- 
fuscated by the fogs of minor obsessions, minor ideals, 
erratic enterprises. 

There are three great concepts of religious think- 
ing, three alternate and transcendent pronouncements 
of religious truth, which have appeared in America 
during its three centuries of church life; and all three 
of these tremendously important concepts have 
originated in the Universalist-Unitarian denomina- 
tions. They are the only three concepts which today 
are adequate to meet the demands of an intelligent 
inquiry of man’s mind respecting himself, his deity 
and his destiny. The only rational system of philos- 
ophy which can rightly orient man’s thinking with the 
tremendous cosmos in which he lives; which can ex- 
plain the governing processes of life informing that 
cosmos; which can define the part man is to play in it, 
and the fate which he must ultimately share when he 
becomes disembodied and voyages out from earth into 
its infinitely vaster reaches. 

The three historic concepts to which I refer are: 

I. The Unitarian concept of the Unity or oneness 
of God. 

Ij. The Universalist concept of a Determinative 
Deity, beneficent in nature, and triumphant in mould- 
ing man’s soul to the Divine Will. 

III. The Universalist-Unitarian concept of the 
Intrinsic Worth or Divinity of Man—the indwelling 
of Deity in each human personality. 

These three ideas or concepts form a triad which 
are adequate to our new cosmic system, with its mil- 
lion or trillion of smaller universes inside it; they are 
adequate to the regimenting of all psychic or divine 
life within the utmost confines of that multiple cosmos; 
they are sufficient to provide an answer—and a hopeful 
and convincing answer—to every question which the 
lips of man may frame relative to his own importance 
or destiny in that cosmos and his ultimate relation to 
Deity therein. No other Christian philosophy, no 
other occidental school of thought, possesses in its 
own right—or by cooperation with others—so for- 
midable, so satisfactory, so unanswerable a system of 
religious philosophy—or one that is so calculated to 
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convince or satisfy the inquiring rational faculties of 
humankind. 

That God is One; that He is both a beneficent and 
a triumphant Power who will have all to be saved; 
that, as a Divine Essence, He abides in the soul of 
every one of His creatures—this is the frame on which 
Universalism-Unitarianism can become truly the one 
great Liberal, the one great Universal, Religion. 

One God—not three, or seven, or seventy-seven 
—for only one Divine Essence can pervade, one and 
all, the countless universes which go to make up inter- 
stellar spaces. Christ, as part of the Godhead, would 
have to be multiplied a million times, perhaps, to 
supply every little world in such a universe with 
saviors. The Holy Ghost likewise would need to be 
tremendously multiplied to fill such a void. But one 
God—one Divine E'ssence—one elan vital, in all and 
through all, reaching even into the soul of man himself 
—that is a concept which no logician can laugh at 
and no scientist lightly wave aside. Gone is the di- 
vided deity; gone is the God-man born of earth; 
gone is the whole concept of an anthropomorphic Su- 
preme Being; but the Eternal Goodness, the Tenny- 
sonian concept, “One God, One Law, One Element,”’ 
the scientific postulate of one motivating spirit of 
progress, the elan vital, the Oversoul, the _Immanent 
Essence, remains unshaken, unshakable. 

Man as a part of the Divine Entity; man’s soul 
as partaking of all the qualities and possibilities of 
the Infinite Soul; not merely Paul’s concept of ‘‘Christ 
in us,” but the far more significant concept of ‘70d in 
us—‘‘the hope of glory.’ Jesus, who had as much of 
Godhead in him as any character that ever lived, but 
who denied being himself God, saying, ‘‘No one is 
good save my Father which is in Heaven,” neverthe- 
less asserted, “I and my Father are one;” and speaking 
to men, exclaimed, “‘Ye are the light of the world,” 
and “Ye are the salt of the earth.”’ As one of our 
living Unitarian ministers, the Rev. Charles C. Conner, 
puts it: ‘“The God within a man needs awakening.” 
And it is the proper business of religion—and par- 
ticularly of liberal or universal religion—to see that 
the God within men, however heavily he sleeps, shall 
be awakened. Once awakened, the divine that is in 
man will work out salvation, will conquer eternity, as 
surely as the elan wital, which is at work in all evo- 


lutionary life, works toward constantly ascending ~ 


levels of action, of development. The finest doctrine 
of immortality comes, therefore, from this triple con- 
cept of ours, of one God, working beneficently and 
victoriously, in man and in His universe, shaping 
the soul for that ‘“‘continuous progressive change” 
which is in itself immortality, eternal life. The only 
doctrine we need to revere is the doctrine of progress; 
our only watchword, “They must still be up and doing 
who would keep abreast of truth.” 

We liberals, along with other church systems, 
have spent altogether too much time, effort and 
‘thought on the materialistic problems of the outside 
world. That is not our sphere, nor our job. The re- 
ligion of man, his growth in spiritual assurance, is the 
prime function of religious leadership. The prophetic 
office, the office of inspiration, is our greatest asset. 
When we meddle in social problems, in economics, in 
politics, we are exploring not our own field, but our 


neighbor’s field, and are trying to solve problems which 
other organizations are better equipped to solve than 
are we. Let us attend to our own knitting, which is 
to bear aloft the candle of the Lord, the torch of re- 
ligious assurance, of spiritual enlightenment, of pro- 
phetic illumination and comfort, among a people too 
engrossed in other subjects to light their own candle. 

All limited ideas of religion are now at last ready 
for the discard. But are we, we Universalists and 
Unitarians who have in our hands an adequate philos- 
ophy of God, of man, of destiny, ready to follow up 
our rational pronouncements to their logical, their 
inevitable, ending? Are we ready to drop the restricted 
idea of the Fatherhood of God for a fuller, more sig- 
nificant and inclusive idea of God the Progressive 
Spirit of All Life—the Informing Spirit of all exis- 
tence—the great I Am of all being? Are we willing 
to drop toying with the idea of a deity incarnate in 
one earthman, Christ? Are we ready to resolutely 
push aside all conventional, all ingrained or indoc- 
trinated reverence for one particular book or set of 
books, and find our nobler scripture in the infinitely 
varied unfoldings of the universe itself, with its 
spangled galaxies of stars beyond vision? Are we 
ready to give up all puerile effort to ‘‘convert’’ other 
religious philosophies to our own outmoded catch- 
phrases, our own obsolete and inefficient historical 
sectarianism? Personally, I would welcome that 
change in missionary activity whereby, instead of 
trying to “convert” other (and often more highly 
rationalized) religious devotees to our own limited 
ideas, we should send out “student philosophers’ to 
report back the finer things of foreign religions, and 
welcome to our own churches in exchange “alien re- 
ligious students” to report similarly on our own ac- 
tivities. In other words, we need to reorient all our 
missionary activities from an objective to a subjective 
basis, from propaganda to receptivity, from opin- 
ionated feelings of superiority to that open-minded 
search for truth which Jesus himself taught nineteen 
hundred years ago. We should go out in pursuit of 
truth—for our own good; not as crusaders with an 
axe of indoctrination and conformity to grind. It 
would be much more reasonable—and more effective 
in building up the final or ultimate religion of earth as 
a whole. Are we ready finally to drop the historic 
name of Christianity itself, if need be, for a bolder, 
truer, more adequate appellation of liberalism as The 
Universal Religion? I should like to challenge Uni- 
versalism and Unitarianism as they now exist to this 
very development! I should like to see both the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist philosophy championed in 
these days by keen-eyed leaders who are fully aware, 
fully conscious of the tremendous affirmations of our 
developed faith, fully alive and eager to preach that 
faith in all its revolutionary implications; fully satis- 
fied to break with every restraining historic tie, if need 
be, and sail out boldly, calmly, undaunted, amongst 
other religions, under our own true colors, mapping a 
course that will reveal our leadership, like another 
Colombus, in pursuit of a New World, secretly de- 
sired but never yet possessed, visioned by great minds 
but never yet attained—and unobtainable, unat 
tainable save by heroes of large mould, societies of 
heroic endeavor. 
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A Rare Retreat 


Ralph O. Silva 


Retreat in Religious Education. Registration in the Rookery. 
Rey. Otto S. Raspe. Mrs. Ruth Richards Miller. Cradle Roll. 
Rain. Those who enjoy having their attention attracted by the 
device of alliteration must have regaled themselves with the 
program of the Universalist Sabbath School Union for Saturday 
afternoon, September 29. The letter “R’”’ was certainly promi- 
nent in the announcement sheet. Rain was also present with a 
capital ‘“R,” and although it was not listed, it was prepared for, 
by the able committee. 

In my mind there was no repulsion to the constant repetition 
of the eighteenth letter of the alphabet. Some of the most beauti- 
ful words in the English language begin with “R.” There are 
religion, radiance, rapture, rainbow, resonance, roseate, redemp- 
tion, and for the rest, I recommend you to the dictionary. 

The important thing, however, was the material, the helpful, 
inspirational suggestions that the professional leaders brought 
out of their own experiences to that large group of church school 
workers of the Sabbath School Union and the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union. 

“T Cover the Conferences” might be a better title for my 
theme, since I am writing in detail of only two classes: the 
General Assembly, ‘‘Understanding the Worship Experience,” 
and the conference on “‘Parent Cooperation.” 

Cedar Hill, Waltham, is a beautiful place, worthy of some of 
the “R” adjectives—radiant, romantic, religious, recreational, and 
redemptive. There was no rainbow Saturday afternoon, but all 
the rain that could reasonably fall in one day would not have 
dampened the ardor of that expectant gathering. 

Registration in the rookery under the guidance of Miss Dora 
J. Brown, efficient secretary of the Union, having been dispensed 
with, we gave our careful attention to Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
president, for the announcements. Rev. Clarence J. Cowing of 
Gloucester prayed that the possession of open minds and under- 
standing hearts might be universal throughout the group. 

The attention of the general assembly was directed to Mr. 
Frank H. Grebe, director of religious education, Second Church, 
Congregational, Newton. 

From Mr. Grebe was obtained a slant on worship that was 
new to many. He defined worship as being a “‘celebration of 
living,” a time of enjoyment as might be found in family anni- 
versaries, birthdays and even county fairs. The very fact that 
life itself is often felt to be worth living is worship. Every occasion 
for worship is indeed a thanksgiving time. 

Worship requires much careful preparation before the mood 
of enjoyment can be aroused. Mr. Grebe stated that we should 
spend more time on preparation for worship, and have fewer 
worship services, in order that they may be conducted properly, 
and enjoyed more keenly. 

To the question of how can we overcome the barriers to 
effective worship, he outlined four points: (1) reverent con- 
templation, (2) the revelation of God, (3) communion between 
God and man, and (4) brightness of service. The aids of worship 
may be found in such forms as: (1) architecture, (2) symbols, 
(3) the service itself, with the intelligent usage of hymns and 
readings, (4) the value of appreciation, which is the result of 
seeing God’s work as revealed through nature. 

The joy of life comes through the sounds of God, and not 
through the noises of man. The glory of the sunset is for us, if 
we have “eyes to see.”’ Through the magic of Mr. Grebe’s peda- 
gogy, we were carried out of ourselves to see the setting of a 
Vermont sun, to hear the roar of Niagara Falls, to listen to the 
symphonies of ten thousand musicians, God’s creatures of the 
woodlands and countrysides. So clearly was his picture drawn, 
that we felt as if we were viewing anew the wonders of God’s 
world. We were worshiping together. 

The discussion that resulted brought forth the point that 
effective worship must lie in the path of two extremes, elaborate 
ceremony and bare simplicity. 


The conference for Cradle Roll Superintendents and Parents 
was held in the dining-room of the Mansion House. Mrs. Ruth 
Richards Miller, well known lesson writer, and also a Congre- 
gational friend to many Universalists in Greater Boston, was the 
instructor. “‘Parent Cooperation in the Religious Training of the 
Little Child,’ sounds formidable enough for a mere man, white 
and unmarried, to pass by for something more general in scope. 
But my minister had other ideas. 

“Young man,”’ quoth he, “‘now is the time for our church 
school superintendent to gather some ideas on cooperation with 
parents. Get thee hence, and see that you prove to be good soil 
for the seed that will be sown,” or words to the same effect. 

Away I dashed, between drops and over the path, to the 
parents’ class. Once inside the classroom, I gasped in horror and 
would have fled! I was to be the only man in the class! In vain 
I tried to escape, but I was forced to play the gallant and answer 
a demand for chairs for which ladies from a neighboring class 
were clamoring. 

Mrs. Miller greeted me with enthusiasm. A man’s viewpoint 
would provide the class with another tangent of thought. I was 
in for it, thought I, but everyone in the class agreed that a nursery 
and parents’ group was not an unheard of place for a church 
school superintendent, so I breathed easier. Perhaps they will 
take pity on me, and let me listen without testifying. Thus I 
buoyed my dejected spirits. The class members introduced 
themselves and revealed that for the most part they were either 
mothers, cradle roll superintendents, or teachers; some were one, 
some were two of these designations, and one was all three. 

The first decision reached was the fact that church schools, 
cradle roll departments, and nursery classes are all maintained 
for the sake of the child, to give him a conception of God, to learn 
to live together, and to make the church an intimate factor in the 


‘life of the growing person. 


Contact between parents and the cradle roll or nursery, 
should come from visiting days, when the parents may see the 
youngsters in rare form. This does not mean that mother may 
come every Sunday, to keep an eye on Johnny, who might prove 
to be too unmanageable for the teacher. The parents’ class is the 
proper place for mother every Sunday, and father, too, if he can 
be dragged away from the Sunday newspaper. 

On the teacher’s visit to the home, she can well bring along 
some material to show the mother what the class is doing. Per- 
haps the teacher may be a mother herself, and if so, she might 
explain to the one being visited that she will make a short call, 
and can talk while the mother is still working about the home. 
(Note: Mere man began to wonder here, how two women can 
discuss religious education, while one was weeping over the onion 
peelings.) 

Some churches use annual letters asking for parental interest. 
These letters are supplemented by the teachers’ calls. The 
teachers then make notes of the family situations on the perma- 
nent record cards. 

Parent-teacher meetings may be successfully arranged by 
planning Saturday afternoon teas for mothers. Invitations are 
carried home by the pupils, or sent through the mail, and then 
checked by telephone. The mothers should have a very definite 
place on the program. One of them could prepare a paper on 
“What a Mother has the Right to Expect from a Church School.” 
A teacher may likewise prepare a similar paper on what she has 
the right to expect from a mother. All the teachers might take 
part in a simple pageant illustrating some phase of religious 
education. The children’s work should be exhibited. 

Another opportunity for cooperation may be found in asking 
the parents to state in writing what their children can do, and 
what they would like their children to do better. The teachers 
can use the answers as the basis of an object lesson. All the 
pupils will illustrate the first point, drawing what they like best 
to do at home, helping mother, or feeding the family pets. The 
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results may be distinguishable only to mother and child, but the 
tie with the school is there just the same. The same will apply 
to the second point, and this time John and Jane will try to 
illustrate the cultivation of better manners at table. 

If parents know the themes of the class lessons, they are 
much more able to supplement the work at home. 

The fact that parents do not attend church or church school 
may be the reason why John and Jane refuse to attend when they 
become older. ‘“‘Daddy stays home and listens to the radio. Why 
can’t we?” Mrs. Miller paused here to cast a rebuke on the men 
for lack of interest, by mentioning that since there was only one 
man in the class, the situation was indicative of men’s attitudes 
toward church school work. I blushed for my absent brothers. 

Parent classes in the church school may find a source of 
appeal in the Book of Amos, where parallel may be drawn with 
present day conditions. These groups have always proved to be 
worth while, wherever they have been attempted, because of the 
information dispensed that helps fathers and mothers. 

Some parents should be drafted for teaching positions. Their 
boy or girl may be in the nursery or kindergarten department. 
Why should they not teach in another department, or wherever 
their talent lies, as a token of appreciation of what the school is 
doing for their youngster? Many parents have seen this truth in 
its proper light. Parents could help by serving as associate 
teachers, or teachers’ helpers. The week-day vacation school is a 
noble field of endeavor for parents who want to help. 

The concluding decision of this parent conference was that 
as father and mother accept their responsibility for Christian 
education, so will many of the pupil problems confronting the 
church vanish. That was also applied in terms of thanks to the 
Sabbath School Union, for in the words of one of our good friends 
—was it Dr. A. Gertrude Earle? — “‘Whenever the Sabbath 


School Union retreats, we advance.”’ 
* * * 


THE ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
A. W. Altenbern 


It was a foregone conclusion that, with Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson as minister-host, ably supported in everything by 
the people of St. John’s Church, Joliet (to whom he has minis- 
tered for twenty-two years), the ninety-seventh annual session 
of the Illinois Universalist Convention, Sept. 27, 28, 29, would be 
off to a good start. Andit wasso! The first item on the program 
was a luncheon for ministers and lay people in the Woodruff 
Hotel, Thursday noon. This was addressed by Dr. Von Ogden 
Vogt, an authority on both architecture and worship, who spoke 
out of his rich experience on ‘‘The Personal and the Social in the 
Liturgy.” He illustrated the effective use of both old and new 
materials with examples that had stood the test of use in his own 
beautiful church in Chicago. Those seeking aid, he said, in this 
field, would undoubtedly find much in the new hymnal being 
prepared, to be published in the near future. 

The high lights were, first, the address on Thursday eve- 
ning, by Dr. Roger F. Etz, Boston, General Superintendent, who 
spoke with feeling and conviction about his recent round-the- 
world trip and the conclusions reached; second, the occasional 
sermon by Dr. Frank D. Adams, ‘‘How Did They Live After- 
wards?” third, Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, who spoke for the 
Women’s Missionary Association, on ‘‘Prayer and Power,” from 
the psychological point of view; fourth, the luncheon address to 
men by Dr. Geo. G. Davis, executive secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, whose subject was “Liberal for What?” 
and fifth, ““The Outlook for Liberalism in Europe,” by the Rev. 
Raymond Bragg, secretary of the Western Unitarian Association, 
just returned from an extended period of study and observation 
abroad. There were, naturally, many other good things “too 
numerous to mention.” 

The attempt this year was made to limit the time devoted 
to purely routine business matters and make the Convention as 
a whole more in the nature of an educational and inspirational 
affair. That this met with general approval and was successful 
in the main, was witnessed by the numerous favorable comments 


made. While some felt the note of pessimism was more ap- 
parent than in other years, there was no studied attempt in that 
direction. The explanation lies in the fact that there was a 
frank and fearless facing of the existing situation in the field of 
liberalism, and plain speaking about what liberals must do if they 
are not to lose to others, forward-looking and enterprising, the 
rich heritage of their more aggressive and sacrificial ancestors. 

The offering for the Ministerial Relief and Pension Fund was 
gratifyingly larger than the preceding year, although quota pay- 
ments did not “‘do likewise.” 

Officers for the ensuing year are: President, Dr. L. Ward 
Brigham, Chicago; first vice-president, Mrs. Faye Crandall, 
Hoopeston (president of the Women’s Missionary Association); 
second vice-president, Mrs. Frank D. Adams, Oak Park (presi- 
dent of the State Sunday School Association); treasurer, Wm. D. 
Kerr, Chicago; secretary, A. W. Altenbern, Galesburg. Trustees: 
Charles Eames, Elgin (re-elected), three years; Prof. E. H. Waldo, 
Urbana, three years; Mrs. Annie M. Hartley, Clinton, filling the 
unexpired term of Mrs. Mary S. Scott, Peoria, resigned. The 
Convention also sanctioned the election, by the board, of Dr. 
Clinton Lee Scott, Peoria, to fill the unexpired term of the Rev. 
Wm. J. Arms, removed to Pennsylvania. Necrologist, Mrs. 
Danita Trench Poor, Oak Park. Fellowship Committee: Dr. 
C. L. Scott, Peoria, Dr. L. B. Fisher and Mr. S. D. Tilney, Chi- 
cago. Preacher of the occasional sermon, Dr. Wm. R. Bennett, 
Elgin, alternate, Dr. W. H. Macpherson, Joliet. Invitations for 
the 1935 convention came from both Elgin and Oak Park. 

The recommendations adopted were: 1. That the State 
Messenger be continued; that ministers have lists of the people 
in their parishes to whom it is sent; that each minister supply 
the editor with a “‘live’’ list of parishioners each year, including 
corrections and additions and subtractions, that publication be 
quarterly, Sept. 15, Dec. 15, Feb. 15, April 15. 2. That lay 
services under the direction of Dr. B. G. Carpenter be continued 
and financially supported. (Referred to the state board for ac- 
tion.) 3. That the sum of $100 be appropriated to aid the State 
Sunday School Association in planning and conducting the work 
of a church school institute at a place to be chosen. 

The resolutions were: 1. Appreciation of the hospitality of 
the host church. 2. Extending greetings to the Congress Against 
War and Fascism, in session in Chicago, ‘‘together with an ex- 
pression of our hearty concurrence in every effort being made to 
promote human freedom and to secure a lasting peace among the 
peoples of the world.” 3. Agreeing to make definite efforts to in- 
crease financial contributions to the work in Japan and Korea. 
4. Urging upon the large number of Universalist churches in the 
state which are at present without ministerial leadership, the 
wisdom of the early settlement of pastors, and suggesting that 
trustees of these churches consult with the officers of the State 
Convention on this matter. 5. Approving the action of previous 
conventions in inviting the Unitarians of this region to join in the 
yearly meetings, and suggesting that prior to the next annual 
convention the trustees take the necessary steps to enlist the 
efforts of the officers of the Western Unitarian Association that 
the joint meetings may be given publicity among the Unitarians 
of Illinois and adjacent states. 

Profitable sessions of the Illinois Women’s Missionary As- 
sociation and the State Sunday School Association were held at 
different periods under the leadership of the presidents, Mrs. Faye 
Crandall, Hoopeston, and Mrs. Frank D. Adams, Oak Park. 

The Convention proper closed at 1 p. m. Saturday, but was 
followed in the afternoon by the annual session of the Y. P. C. U., 
which was addressed by the Rev. Raymond Bragg, on “The 
European Youth Movement.” The day ended with a Turkey 
Run reunion dinner and dance. 

Sunday morning the State Y. P. C. U. officers were installed 
as a part of the church service, and “Uncle Walt” spoke with his 
usual vision and vigor on “The Challenge to American Youth.” 

If a large number of the people in our scattered parishes 
could be prevailed upon to attend the annual convention the 
future of liberalism, as interpreted by the Universalist Church, 
would be more assured in Illinois. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SNEAKS SCHOLARSHIP IN THE BACK DOOR? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Whoever wrote the caption to the letter of Conard B. 
Rheiner, “Must a Minister Be Either a Reactionary or a Radi- 
cal?”? seems to imply that the answer should be “No.” The 
minister should be an expert on the subjects he treats. Dr. 
Edward. Ross, sociologist of the University of Wisconsin, is 
fond of telling his pupils, and the readers of his twenty-one books, 
not to try consciously to be either radical or conservative, but 
to know the question under consideration. The interesting 
thing, however, in both religious and social questions, is that the 
scholarly position is almost always the position that is deemed 
radical by those who are not specialists in respect to those 
questions. Right now there is only one social subject, of which I 
can think, on which competent scholarship does not uphold the 
position thought to be radical in pre-war days. I refer to ques- 
tions dealing with population problems. Most journalism is 
conservative and non-scholarly. Most religious journalism 
sneaks scholarship in the back door, as it were, as though it were 
ashamed of it. Textbooks are radical and difficult to read. 
Most people read the journals. If laymen have not the time 
or talent to study religious or social questions the textbook way, 

. they should prize their church above all other social agencies as 
giving them light on controversial subjects from the Christian or 
ideal viewpoint. 

Harold Scott. 


Denver, Col. 
* * 


PASS THE LEADER ON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed find money order amounting to $1.25—my sub- 
scription now paid up to March 1, 1985, according to slip. 
Please receipt and return. Sorry to keep you waiting so long, 
but money with me is about as scarce as hen’s teeth; still I don’t 
wish to give up the Leader, when it has been taken since my 
grandfather’s time one hundred years ago. 

A Catholic mailman, who delivers my mail, often pauses. to 
read some article in the Leader before putting it in the mailbox. 
He was much interested in the attitude shown at the Liverpool 
Cathedral toward the Unitarians; also in J. Murray Atwood’s 
article on Radicalism. I gave him those papers to read, and 
send to a friend, also some of the best booklets on the Univer- 
salist faith, which I had on hand. I told him of our minister, 
the Rev. Harold W. Haynes, and the fine sermons he gives us. 

Our Catholic friend made the remark that he himself is 
a radical, but that he could talk with a Universalist or « Uni- 
tarian minister better than he could with an orthodox, because 
the former are more intelligent. 

He’s a great reader and delves into the deepest thoughts, re- 
gardless of the customary narrowness of those of his faith. 

E. W. Colson. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


* * 


AN INTERESTING LETTER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am the daughter of the Rev. Henry Gifford and Delia 
Ann Gates Gifford, and am the only surviving member of their 
family, known generally as Miss Jennie Gifford. I was born in 
January, 1846, in Erie, Pa., when my father was pastor of the 
Universalist church there and lost his voice because of the climate, 
and became the pastor of the Universalist church in Columbus, 
Ohio. He held debates with different ministers, the most noted 
being with a celebrated Baptist, the Rev. Mr. Knapp, if my mem- 
ory serves me right. I think the dear old Star in the West pub- 
lished portions of them. That was a favorite paper and the 
Ballou Magazine was our only novel. We children never had the 
books that belonged to youngsters because religious books were 
for ministers only. I graduated from Holbrook Normal, Lebanon, 


Ohio, in the summer of 1867. In the summer of 1873 I became a 
member of the frst Educational Party that Cook and Sons 
took out from the U. S. A., and in the fall of 1874 I became a 
member of the faculty of Buchtel College, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio. I was principal of the Preparatory Department 
and instructor in science and normal studies, retaining that posi- 
tion until the close of the college year, June, 1898, having com- 
pleted twenty-four successful and pleasant years of teaching 
young men and young women. I regret exceedingly not meeting 
you on your last visit to our city. 
Jennie Gifford. 
Messiah Universalist Home, 
* * 


SURPRISED TO SEE CRITICISM OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE IN THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As the article by Mr. A. Powell Davies in the issue of Sep- 
tember 8 shows no credit to another paper, it was evidently writ- 
ten for the Leader. It surprises me that a religious weekly would 
print a satirical report about another religious faith, and regret 
it is from the church to which I belong. 

Each denomination has members who do not always fully 
express the highest ideals of its tenets, but since subscribing to 
The Christian Science Monitor I have never read an unkind re- 
mark about another church or its communicants.| More than once, 
however, I have found credit given to the Leader for constructive 
editorials. 

Not knowing Mr. Davies’ profession, his reason for writing 
is not obvious, as with his slight interest in Christian Science it 
would not seem that “‘a constructive solution of the problems” 
involved would be of great importance to him, and the article 
seems to reflect more upon the lack of impartiality of the judge 
in his charge to the jury than upon the “‘cult.” 

Jesus has been dead many more years than Mrs. Eddy, but 
we are still supposed to be influenced by the good he expressed, 
and many thousands have had happier years through her efforts. 
And he did say “‘Heal the sick” and “‘Greater works than these 
shall ye do.” The latter does not seem to be limited to the next 
week or month, so may many of us be following less faithfully 
than we think? 

Helen Oakley Fisher. 

Porterville, Cal. 


* * 


NOT AN EXPERIMENT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

About the best thing, to my notion, that Johannes has 
written lately is of his experiment in opening a closed country 
church in his own beloved Schoharie, an experiment that is a 
success and a blessing to a wide circle of country life and people. 
Maybe a little friendly criticism may be permitted. 

1. The first line should omit ‘‘experiment.’”? There is no 
experiment in opening a closed country church, wherever condi- 
tions are like those described and a ministry able and willing to 
offer and lead in a work that at every step proves its sincerity 
and unselfishness. The word willing is underlined because some 
ministers are able but have not the will (love) to undertake what 
to their dull senses seems a hopeless and a thankless task. This 
“experiment” should encourage many others of like nature. 
There need be no fear of lack of reward, for when people realize 
what has been done for them their purse-strings as well as their 
hearts are opened—in time. Whether they are or are not, 
there is a never failing reward in the very work itself. That 
work may apparently fail, but its reward cannot. There is no 
failure in doing the right thing. If anything that a minister 
can name that most needs to be done and is the right thing to do, 
that thing is the keeping alive in the best way possible, this way 
for example, the country churches of our devastated Zion. 

H. LaF.G. 
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Understanding Our World 


NAZIS COORDINATE PROTESTANT CHURCH 


On September 23, after riding roughshod over all opposition, 
Reich Bishop Mueller was consecrated head of the German 
Protestant Church. His consecration marks, at least officially, 
the culmination of a long struggle for church unity waged since 
his election to the office of Reich Bishop by a National Synod on 
September 27, 1933. It also signalizes the formal triumph of the 
German Christians and their conception of the Church as an 
instrument for the inculcation of National Socialist ideology. 
Henceforth the authorities will enforce the Aryan paragraph 

' barring from church offices all who are of Jewish descent or have 
married Jews. 

That this victory is far from complete is evident from a 
statement issued on the day of consecration by the Free Con- 
fessional Synod, a body opposing the Reich Bishop and repre- 
senting about a third of the Protestant pastors in the Reich. 
This statement, read from the pulpit by many opposition pastors, 
championed the idea of a free church and condemned church 
unification under Nazi auspices as an attempt to submerge the 
various Protestant confessions and impose a “‘Nordic-Christian 
hybrid religion.’”’ The investment of Dr. Mueller, it said, should 
fill every Evangelical Christian ‘‘with deepest shame and sorrow.” 

The final ‘coordination’ of the Protestant Church was 
accomplished only after the application of drastic measures to the 
opposition. On August 9 the National Synod, dominated by the 
German Christians, approved a series of laws sanctioning Dr. 
Mueller’s acts and requiring all pastors on pain of dismissal to 
take an oath of allegiance to Hitler and to act “‘in accordance with 
instructions issued by the German Evangelical Church.’ Aided 
by his civil administrator, Dr. August Jaeger, the Reich Bishop 
proceeded to enforce obedience by the various state churches 
and to suspend recalcitrant pastors. In Baden a church synod 
which opposed coordination was dissolved and a new one ap- 
pointed which promptly voted submission. The subordination 
of the Bavarian and Wurttemberg churches, decreed by Dr. 
Jaeger on September 6, proved more difficult. Supported by a 
majority of their pastors and congregations, the bishops of these 
two state churches publicly protested against coercion. On 
September 15 Bishop Wurm of Wurttemberg was suspended, 
ostensibly for using church funds to finance the opposition to 
Dr. Mueller; and four days later he was placed in ‘“‘protective 
custody.” At the same time a number of noted professors of 
theology were removed from office, and the sale and distribution 
of the writings of Dr. Karl Barth, a noted opponent of the German 
Christians, were forbidden. No move has yet been made to 
depose the Bavarian Bishop, Dr. Meisser, who protested the 
suspension of his Wurttemberg colleague and took occasion in a 
sermon on September 23 to renew his denunciation of the Reich 
Bishop. Nor has any action been taken against the Bishop of 
Hanover who, despite the coordination of his church, appears 
to be successfully organizing a secessionist movement in defiance 
of the Reich ecclesiastical authorities. 

The limited triumph so far won by Dr. Mueller was possible 
only because Chancellor Hitler himself finally abandoned all 
pretense of neutrality. The dissenting pastors had been encour- 
aged by the Leader’s speech at Coblenz on August 25, in which 
he promised to protect religion as long as it was not used to cloak 
opposition to the State. Moreover, the election on August 30 of 
Dr. Koch, head of the opposition to the Reich Bishop, to the 
Universal Christian Council for Life and Work was expected to 
exercise a restraining influence on the German government. 
Thus heartened, the opposition appealed to the Chancellor to 
check the coercive tactics employed by Dr. Mueller and his aides. 
The dissidents emphasized that they were entirely willing to 
pledge allegiance to the Chancellor and the State, but could not 
accept the new church regime. On September 19, however, the 
Leader affirmed the legality of the Reich Bishop’s measures. 

Although the Nazi government obviously could not disown 
an accomplishment which marked a further step toward the 


realization of a “totalitarian” state, it showed no inclination to 
celebrate the unification of the church as a new triumph. The 
consecration ceremonies were characterized by little enthusiasm. 
Apparently no Nazi organizations participated, and the govern- 
ment was represented only by Dr. Frick, Minister of the Interior. 
The government seems anxious not to force the church opposition 
into open hostility to the Third Reich. Moreover, it does not wish 
to prejudice its relations with the Catholic Church, especially in 
view of the forthcoming plebiscite in the predominantly Catholic 
Saar Basin. For this reason the authorities have minimized the 
importance of recent declarations by Dr. Jaeger and Dr. Mueller 
in favor of a united German Church free from ties with Rome. 
The neo-pagan movement has also been checked, the Reich 
Bishop himself condemning it in his consecration sermon. The 
authorities do not appear, however, to have been completely 
successful in allaying the alarm felt by Catholics as a result of the 
severe methods employed to quell the opposition in the Protestant 
Church. 
John C. deWilde. 
* ok 
CAN SPAIN PRESERVE THE REPUBLIC? 


Admitting that political dissension had developed to a stage 
where the country was threatened with civil war, President 
Alcala-Zamora on September 23 once again decreed the existence 
of a state of alarm in Spain. Political leaders of both Left and 
Right have waged an increasingly bitter struggle in anticipation 
of a possible crisis in early October, after the Cortes reconvenes. 
Neither group appears to have been satisfied with the activities 
of the Right Center government of Premier Ricardo Samper 
during its five months in office. The Catholic Popular Action of 
Jose Maria Gil Robles, the strongest party in the Cortes, has 
tolerated the government rather than risk a Left revolution by 
vigorous advocacy of its reactionary views. Now, however, the 
Catholics are expected to force Samper’s resignation and to insist 
on representation in a new cabinet. Socialist leaders fear that, 
should this maneuvre succeed, the remaining portion of the 
progressive labor and anti-clerical legislation passed in the early 
days of the new regime would be suppressed. Nor does the asser- 
tion of Gil Robles that his party is prepared to work “‘through the 
medium of the Republic” reassure the Socialists, who believe that 
the Right may seek to maintain itself in power by Fascist methods. 
Socialist, Syndicalist and Communist labor unions have uniformly 
agreed that participation in the government by the Popular 
Action would be the signal for violent revolution and have 
distributed considerable quantities of arms among their members. 

The plight of the government has been aggravated by strong 
manifestations of regionalist sentiment in the Catalan and Basque 
provinces during the summer. The delicate relations which have 
always existed between the Samper cabinet and the Left Wing 
government of the autonomous region of Catalonia have been 
severely strained in a dispute over the power of the Catalan 
Generalitat to enact a law enabling peasants to acquire small land 
holdings at the expense of large proprietors. National leaders have 
not been slow to make political capital of the issue: labor organi- 
zations have supported the Catalan President, Don Luis Com- 
panys, and went on strike on September 8 when Catalan land- 
owners held a demonstration in Madrid, while Gil Robles has 
backed the proprietors and denounced Premier Samper for not 
dealing firmly with regionalist movements. 

Confronted with potential strife over regional, agrarian, 
clerical and social issues, President Alcala~Zamora has called on 
the radical forces to abandon their plans for action by extra-legal 
means. Prospects for the continuance of constitutional govern- 
ment seem dark, however, unless the elections planned for this 
fall reverse the strong reactionary trend revealed at the polls last 
year and make possible the formation of a Center and moderate 
Left cabinet. 

David H. Popper. 
From the Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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Dr. Jacks Restates His Convictions 


The Revolt Against Mechanism. By 
L. P. Jacks. (Macmillan. $1.00.) 


Twenty-four years ago I listened to a 
series of lectures by Dr. Jacks on Berg- 
son’s book entitled “Laughter” (Le Rire), 
and was impressed by the philosophic in- 
sight both of the author discussed and of 
the lecturer. Bergson’s explanation of our 
sense of the comic was highly original, 
that we laugh “whenever we encounter a 
situation where life simulates mechanism, 
where men act, or seem to be acting, as 
though they were machines.” Dr. Jacks 
used this theory as an introduction to 
Bergson’s interpretation of life and con- 
sciousness. As one book after another has 
come from his pen it has been interesting to 
see that, whatever the announced theme, 
he has been applying Bergson’s central 
conceptions. This does not mean that 
he has been simply a Bergsonian, he has 
never been the adherent of any school or 
system of philosophy, indeed, he has 
exerted his skill to discredit every attempt 
to crystallize thought into systems. But 
he has been loyal to the spirit which he 
caught from Bergson and now he restates 
the convictions he has so_ entertain- 
ingly expressed in fiction (“All Men Are 
Ghosts,” ‘Mad Shepherds,” ete.), in 
books on religion (‘The Living Uni- 
verse,” ““The Lost Radiance of the Chris- 
tian Religion,” etc.), in philosophic essays 
(“The Alchemy of Thought,’ Hibbert 
Journal articles, etc.), in discussions of 
education (“Education and Recreation,” 
etc.). 

The heart of it all is an appeal to the 
spirit in man which thrusts human values 
forward in ardent opposition to every re- 
sisting medium offered by matter and 
its mechanisms, a recognition of the ca- 
pacity of human consciousness to create 
novelty, an exaltation of the element of 
surprise in experience, our best evidence 
of freedom, a protest against all tendencies 
to enthrall the mind in fixed and final sys- 
tem. From Snarley Rob, the wise shep- 
herd in “Mad Shepherds,” his first book, 
to the correspondence with the authorities 
of Liverpool Cathedral recently reviewed 
in these columns, and to this little book on 
“The Revolt Against Mechanism,” Dr. 
Jacks has been one of the leaders in ‘“‘the 
offensive of life against the repetitive 
mechanism of the universe.’”’ This is the 
secret of his power, as it is the explanation 
of his versatility. His hand has not been 
so habituated to any one tool or any one 
medium as to lose its cunning when! other 
instruments and materials suggested them- 
selves. 

A quotation from Bergson’s ‘‘The Two 
Sources of Morality and| Religion’’ strikes 


Any bcok reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


the keynote. In the course of this we 
read, mysticism needs the help of mechan- 
ism; mechanism will render its true service 
to man only when man, “hitherto bent 
downwards by mechanism towards earth, 
has learnt, by means of mechanism, to 
straighten its back and turn its face 
towards heaven.’”’ Man can do this be- 
cause there is in him a creative urge in- 
herited from the universe, by virtue of 
which he can accomplish what existing 
conditions, viewed in the light of reason 
and knowledge, pronounce to be impos- 
sible. And the more determined and in- 
tense the opposition this creative spirit 
encounters, the higher is the reach of man’s 
faith. Life is at its best in the face of op- 
position. But, as Bergson said, it is by 
means of mechanism that man rises to 
freedom. He need not hope to destroy 
mechanism; he may capture it and master 
it in the interest of his own creative pur- 
poses. 

That is our modern difficulty. Machin- 
ery (not merely in the material sense but 
in the form also of the mechanisms of our 
organizations and institutions) has set 
free our energies and lightened our toil. 
But it has not provided any answer to 
the question what we should do with the 
energy set free. This is an age in which 
we are awakening to the mechanisms, the 
economic, political and moral habits which 
we have developed, and we are in a peni- 
tent mood as we recognize in how many 
ways we have limited human freedom by 
our adoption of habits, of thought as well 
as of speech, borrowed from our mechan- 
isms. It is not enough, indeed it is foolish, 
to single out any particular mechanism 
as a victim of our self-dissatisfaction. 
“Of what avail is it . . . . to deprive the 
nations of their tomahawks, if they are 
still left in possession of their hatchets?”’ 
Our hope does not lie in the abandonment 
of this or that machinery (whether it be 
armaments or tariffs or monetary sys- 
tems). Something more fundamental is 
needed. Dr. Jacks calls it “the re-educa- 
tion of men up to the point where no kind 
of machinery is his master, but all kinds 
his servant.” 

What this means in terms of man’s 
spiritual progress is suggested in a fine 
passage entitled “‘Man, a Pilgrim of Eter- 
nity.” “The human mind, we are told, 
seeks after unity. Yes, it does: but breaks 
out into multiplicity the moment that 
unity is found. ... Unity, order, sys- 
tem: yes, the human mind demands all 
these, but never rests for long in any of 
them. Our systems are like inns or cara- 
vanseries, where the traveler passes the 
night, sleeps off his fatigue, and then, 
having refreshed himself and his beasts, 
sets off next morning on his endless ad- 
vance into new worlds. . . . Unity, order, 
system—truly the human mind regards 


them as good, but refuses to be imprisoned 
in any one of them. It breaks out of these 
prisons as it breaks out of all others. A 
born adventurer, this human mind of 
No ‘world conference’ of 
scientific or other experts can furnish us 
with a completely worked-out map either 
of thought or of life. If we were mechan- 
ical beings it would be different. There 
would be no field for our courage, no scope 
for our imagination, no challenge for our 
wills: heroism and art, which is the twin 
brother of heroism, would be unknown: 
there would be no poet to sing his ‘heavenly 
hymns’ and no Christ to tread the way of 
Gethsemane and the Cross: surely a world 
conference of moral experts would never 
have sanctioned that.” 

Dr. Jacks finds encouraging omens in 
our present situation. Our very confu- 
sion is really ‘‘a result of man’s creative 
nature asserting itself,’’ repudiating sys- 
tems of life which repress it. And the 
interests of religion, in his view, are on the 
side of the creative forces now rising in 
revolt. 

The lectures in this small but signif- 
icant book display the courage which their 
author has always held up before his. 
readers as one of the greatest virtues. 
They embody the essence of the wisdom 
he has matured in reflection and through 
his sympathetic understanding of the 
“plain man’? whose spokesman he has. 
tried to be. They challenge all who are 
in danger of becoming tired idealists. 
They are a tonic for spiritual debility. 

HoBSB Se 


* * 


THE DINNER FOR DR. ETZ 


As many of our people know, Dr. Etz, 
General Superintendent, was sent to 
Japan last summer by the Trustees of the 
General Convention to study and appraise 
the work of our Japan Mission. The trip 
was privately financed by a group of Uni- 
versalists who felt that the time had come 
to decide, on the basis of first-hand infor- 
mation, the future of this enterprise, 
which was begun forty-four years ago. 
Curiously enough, May 17, 1984, the date 
of Dr. Etz’s arrival, was the actual forty- 
fourth anniversary to a day of the date of 
the beginning of the Mission. A dinner 
was arranged for Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 19, at the City Club in Boston, at 
which Dr. Etz made a report of his find- 
ings, epitomizing the detailed report and 
specific recommendations which he had 
made to the Convention Trustees at a 
special meeting of the Board on Tuesday 
and Wednesday of that week. The dinner 
was attended by a representative group of 
over 200 Universalists, Dr. Perkins among 
them. 

The basic recommendation was “that 

(Continued on page 1841) ° 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


ORGANIZING A LOCAL UNION 


It has been indeed gratifying the past 
few weeks to receive a number of requests 
from ministers and laymen for an outline 
of the procedure to be followed in getting 
a local Y. P. C. U. started. This interest 
in our appeal for a “‘rehabilitation’’ of the 
Y. P. C. U. encourages us to strive anew 
toward the goal that has been set—one 
thousand new members and one hundred 
new unions. 

We are happy to offer the following 
suggestions to those who are desirous of 
putting the program of the National Y. P. 
C. U. into action without further delay. 

Any group of young people who are 
interested in and have the desire to work 
together for the church may organize 
into a Young People’s Christian Union. 
Such organization should be reported to 
National Headquarters at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, so that the necessary ap- 
plication blank may be placed in the hands 
of the new group. When this blank has 
been filled out and returned to the office a 
charter will be granted. Affiliation with 
the National Y. P. C. U. signifies the will- 
ingness of the local group to take part in 
the work of the national body, although 
it does not mean that any set program 
must be followed by the union in its en- 
deavors. The simple steps of organiza- 
tion are perhaps obvious. At any rate, 
the group should be brought together in a 
meeting. It is well to elect a temporary 
chairman. The chairman will usually be 
the leading spirit who is promoting the 
organization. A motion should be made 
that a Y. P. C. U. be formed. This ac- 
complished, a motion to elect permanent 
officers will be in order. With the selec- 
tion of the officers the matter of appointing 
a committee to draw up a constitution 
should next be considered. 

Ideas concerning that which should go 
into the constitution can be gathered 
through a discussion of the aims, policies 
and purposes of the union. If a ready- 
made constitution is presented and adopted 
it can be put into immediate use. Other- 
wise a meeting should be called for the 
near future at which time the committee 
ean present its constitution for approval. 

It is felt that to be of real value to the 
church of which it is a part, the local 
union should decide upon its own aims and 
program. No one can set down a list of 
rules to be followed. But advice can be 
given. Look about and see what is lacking 
inthe church. Try to let the young people 
take hold of the particular project in 
question. Young people like to do crea- 
tive things! 

The majority of the unions find it help- 
ful to have some sort of meeting with 
discussions. These discussion meetings 
teach young people how to express them- 


selves on matters religious, educational and 
political. They enable unioners to learn 
the technique of conducting meetings. 
Some unions spend a major part of their 
time in undertaking social service work. 
Others believe that the primary need of 


their church is social life for the young 
people. 

If this discourse has been a little bit 
helpful in clearing up technical points of 
organization we shall be grateful. Any 
other details will be forthcoming if de- 
sired. Please write the Office Secretary, 
Miss Dorothy MacDonald, at _head- 
quarters. 

Ibm io 1D). 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC MEETING IN MALDEN 

Announcement has already been made 
of this first Public Meeting, to be held in 
Malden, Oct. 25, 1984. Dr. Etz will bring 
to the group his findings about Japan, and 
tell of many other interesting phases of 
his trip around the world. The program 
is an excellent one, and we sincerely trust 
you will not miss this meeting. Make 
your reservations for the luncheon, at 
fifty cents, through Mrs. R. A. Dickson, 


75 Newhall St. (Telephone, Malden 
5746-M) on or before Oct. 23. 
Cae ie 
CONNECTICUT CIRCLES ALSO 
MEET | 


Early in September the Connecticut 
Executive Board of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association and the officers of the 
local circles in the state get together for a 
board meeting and general conference. 
This year the meeting was held in Meri- 
den, Sept. 18. In addition to the regular 
routine, the board filled the office of state 
secretary, left vacant by the death of Mrs. 
Mabel W. Woolley of Meriden. Mrs. 
Woolley died July 1, after a brief illness. 
She had been a loyal and efficient state 
secretary for five years, and had served her 
loeal church in several capacities all her 
life. Mrs. Warren E. Hayter, 149 Edge- 
wood St., Hartford, was elected to the 
state secretaryship. Mrs. Hayter is an 
active member of the Hartford Circle and 
has had much experience as a secretary. 

Plans were made for the coming year. 
With Mrs. Harold Lumsden added to the 
ranks in Stamford, we expect increased 
activity there. 

In June we received a Memorial Mem- 
bership for Mrs. Abbie D. Ellis of Hartford, 
and at the board meeting our efficient 
state treasurer, Mrs. Mary G. Greenwood, 
became a life member. 

At the state mid-year meeting to be 
held in Hartford, Nov. 14, Mrs. I. Wallace 
Cate will speak to us on “Japanese as I 
Know Them.” 

The Meriden Circle served a delicious 
luncheon, and in the afternoon the general 
conference was held. Mrs. Stanley Man- 
ning presented the North Carolina work. 
Mrs. Ezra Wood spoke from the National 
Board and Mrs. Harry Hersey reported 
the Northfield Missionary Conference and 
stressed the Japan work. 


A state pilgrimage to the Clara Barton 
Birthplace is proposed for next season. 
An exhibit of material covering all our 
work and race relations and peace projects 
was displayed to advantage. Questions 
were asked and there was discussion. 
We consider this fall meeting one of the 
most helpful sessions we have. 
Lottie C. Hersey. 
We wish more of the states would try 
these get-togethers. They are wonderfully 
helpful. 
* Eo 
TENTH ANNIVERSARY CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE CAUSE AND 
CURE OF WAR 


It seems rather early to make this an- 
nouncement, yet we are asked to let our 
constituency know about this important 
conference well in advance. 

“The Conference will be held at the Ho- 
tel Washington, Washington, D. C., Jan. 
22-25, 19385, and will be of special interest 
because of the celebration of ten years of 
effort for peace education on the part of 
the National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War. The general theme of the 
program will be ‘The Price of Peace.’ 
Special addresses will appraise the work of 
our groups during the ten years. One day 
will be devoted to the new forms of conflict 
and the danger spots in the world; another 
to the present status of peace machinery 
and the steps towards peace which should 
be taken by the United States. The four 
evenings will provide a banquet, a session 
devoted to the investigation of the arms 
industry, another to the Department of 
State, and a closing evening of encourage- 
ment and hope.”’ 

This is a most important Conference 
devoting its time to the greatest subject of 
the times. We are asked to urge our 
speakers to refer to it as they go from 
place to place. We hope there may be a 
large delegation from our churches present 
at this gathering. If you are near enough 
to Washington to attend this Conference, 
do so by all menas. 

If the men who are preparing for the 
Christian ministry can be fired with the 
gospel of peace within half a generation, 
the churches everywhere will renounce 
war as a sin against both God and man.— 
Leyton Richards. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


How much does your 
group of young people 
know about Kagawa and 
what he is attempting to 
do among the Japanese? 
With an interested leader 
this might well be the basis 
of a four or six weeks 
teaching unit for a class of 
high school boys and girls. 


KAGAWA DICTATING ONE OF HIS BOOKS 


A FURTHER WORD ABOUT JAPAN 


Every superintendent has been supplied 
with six pictures of Japan for use in poster 
making or for mounting and showing in 
classes. These are attractively printed in 
sepia on cream paper, and will be a real 
help in your program this month. Two of 
the pictures—one of Mt. Fuji, the other 
of the roofs and factory chimneys of Osaka 
—present a striking contrast of what one 
may see in Japan. The other pictures, 
including one of the Dojin kindergarten 
children in Tokyo and one of Korean boys 
and girls braiding straw and making slip- 
pers, will help your school to realize how 
our church is seeking to promote friendship 
and good-will in the Orient. A few addi- 
tional copies of these pictures will be sent 
to any who ask for them. 

The offering envelopes this year show a 
group of young children in our Shizuoka 
kindergarten at the top of their slide ready 
for the descent. Before going down they 
have paused long enough to smile their 
“thank you” to the members of Univer- 
salist church schools in America who are 
helping to make their school possible. 
A verse to the right of the picture suggests 
the service our offering makes possible. 

We hope many of our schools will carry 
out the plan recommended in the worship 
services for the next three Sundays, with 
the closed gate between the American and 
Japanese children which will open on No- 
vember 4 as the offering envelopes are 
placed beside it. Be sure that every 
teacher, officer and pupil is given an offer- 
ing envelope. If we have not sent you a 
sufficient number a post-card asking for 
more will straightway remedy that situa- 
tion. 

Let us all work together to make our 
program and the climax of it, the offering, 
one of which every church school and the 
entire denomination may be proud. 


MORE HELP FOR THE ASKING 

Under the auspices of the Educational 
Department of the American Board a 
quarterly called Envelope Series publishes 
a wealth of material for world friendship 
programs. The June, 1984, issue (47 
pages) is devoted entirely to Japan. In it 
you will find articles and suggestions which 
will be of use to superintendents and 
teachers of children and young people 
alike. A copy of this costs 10 cents. We 
have a supply on hand, and upon receipt 
of stamps or coin will mail you one. 

World Friendship for Four and Five 
Year Olds, an 18-page pamphlet published 
by the Congregational Education Society, 
will be mailed to the first score of persons 
who ask for it. We have a limited supply 
of this very helpful leaflet, for which no 
charge is made. 

Left from Japan materials published by 
the G. 8. S. A. in former years are some 
leaflets, pictures, suggestive programs, 
ete. If you desire a miscellaneous col- 
lection of these send us a card and we will 
mail them to you. 

ok * 
LOAN LIBRARY BOOKS FOR OUR 
JAPAN PROGRAM 
For Teachers 

Missionary Education of Beginners, 
Moore. 

Missionary Education of Primary Chil- 
dren, Stooker. 

Missionary Education of Juniors, Re- 
vised, Hutton. 

Missionary Education of Intermediates, 
Kerschner. 

This is an excellent series of texts 
giving a clear picture of the life-centered 
method of teaching as applied to each age. 

Missionary Education in the Church, 
Gates. 

Missionary Program Material, : Ferris, 
Material on Japan, page 90. 


Projects in World Friendship, Lobin- 
gier. Suggestive Primary project, page 55; 
Junior, page 107; Junior High, page 141; 
Senior High, page 164. 

For Children 

Mitsu: A Little Girl of Japan, Barnard 
and Jacobs. For the smallest children. 

Little Kin Chan, Converse. For Pri- 
mary children. 

The Honorable Japanese Fan, Apple- 
garth. Stories for Junior boys and girls. 

The World in a Barn, Warner. A 
Japanese Visitor, page 9. A Japanese 
Village, page 25. 

Child Life in Other Lands, Perdue. 
Story of two Japanese children, page 155. 

Children at Play in Many Lands, Hall. 
Japanese games, page 28. 

Please Stand By, Applegarth. Japan, 
page 75. 

How the Monkey Got Its Tale, Gosling. 
Japanese fables. 

Mr. Friend O’ Man, Stocking. Stories, 
page 49. 

The School of Mother’s Knee, Apple- 
garth. Japan, page 89, Korea, page 91. 


Comrades in Service, Burton. The 
Frances Willard of Japan, page 61. 
Fifty _Missionary Heroes, Johnston. 


Joseph Hardy Neesima, page 131. 

You may borrow any of these books for 
the asking. As there will be more than 
the usual number of requests please return 
them as soon as you have finished using 
them. 


+ * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Readers of this page will be interested 
in a Rally of all the Universalist church 
schools of Greater Boston, a new venture 
of the Sabbath School Union this year. 
An announcement of it will be found on 
page 1341 in this issue of the Leader. 


Announcement of our Danbury, Conn., 
church school in a local paper, says: The 


school has begun the year with a remark- | 
ably large attendance, and several new — 


members are in immediate prospect. 


Par-_ 


ents of children under five years of age 
will find them delighted with the class in - 


the kindergarten department. The pas- 
tor’s “Drop-in Class’’ for adults will wel- 


come any adults who care to drop in or to | 


attend regularly. 


On Sunday afternoon, Sept. 16, Miss An- 
drews was one of seven leaders who had 
part in a Teaching Conference for the 
large group of teachers of the Second 
Church (Congregational) in West Newton. 
Two addresses, ‘‘Do We Need to Teach 
Religion?” and ‘‘The Home and Church 
School,” were followed by departmental 
conferences, and an address by the minister 
of the church, Rev. Boynton Merrill, on 
“Our Church and Our Work.” The ses- 
sion ended with a communion service in 
Fuller Chapel.in which all participated. 
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Among Our Churches 


Pennsylvania Letter 


The Universalist churches of the Key- 
stone State resumed their services early 
in September and an encouraging response 
to the appeals of the ministers is reported. 

The Church of the Messiah, Philadel- 
phia, Dr. H. E. Benton pastor, reports 
extensive repairs to the roof and repaint- 
ing of some of the walls of the building 
during the summer. The minister has 
planned his sermons for the entire year, 
and the musical programs presented by the 
excellent choir under the direction of the 
organist are also arranged far in advance. 

The men’s organization, the Junior 
Universalists, the Sunday school, are an- 
ticipating a busy season. The Mission 
Circle had an all-day meeting Oct. 2 with 
dinner at one o’clock. The ministers of 
the state holding their annual get-together 
on that day were guests at the dinner. 
The State Superintendent delivered a brief 
address to the Mission Circle. 

The Church of the Restoration, Rev. 
Robert Tipton minister, reports a very 
enjoyable supper and parish meeting Oct. 2. 
The regular activities of the church are 
scheduled for the fall and winter months. 

The Church of Our Father, Reading, 
Rev. W. J. Arms minister. Congregations 
have increased, a Sunday school has been 
organized, and minister and people are 
attacking their problems with zeal in an 
endeavor to register a distinct advance 
during the year. 

The Church of the Messiah, Towanda, 
Rev. James D. Herrick minister. Excel- 
lent congregations, interest well-main- 
tained, and a “‘catch-up” offering amount- 
ing to nearly $300, which will balance the 
expenses incurred during the past few 
months, give this church a decided ad- 
vantage as the autumn progresses. 

Standing Stone, also under the pastoral 
eare of Mr. Herrick, is fortunate in pos- 
sessing an active group of young people 
with capable leadership. 

Sheshequin, another one of the churches 
of the Towanda circuit, reports the largest 
congregations for years. At a special 
‘*home-coming”’ service the second Sunday 
of September the church was crowded, and 
special addresses dealing with the history 
of the county and of the church proved 
very interesting. A contest which em- 
phasizes church attendance is producing 
results. 

Athens, the fourth church of the To- 
wanda circuit, also reports satisfactory 
congregations. The North Branch Asso- 
ciation met with this church Sunday 
afternoon and evening, Sept. 30. The 
church was filled for each of the services, 
and the cafeteria supper served by the 
ladies of Athens and directed by Miss 
Martha Stulen, well known to all members 
of the Y. P. C. U. of 1900, elicited much 
praise. High lights of the program were 


the musical selections by the young people 
of Standing Stone, a description of a visit 
to Oberammergau by Mrs. Theresa Homet 
Patterson, an address by the State Super- 
intendent, and at night an illustrated lec- 
ture, “America the Wonderful,” by Rev. 
George A. Gay. 

At Bradford, although we have no 
church, the Mission Circle carries on and 
reports each year. 

Girard, First Universalist Church, Rev. 
George A. Gay pastor. The regular pro- 
gram for the fall and winter months was 
inaugurated Sept. 9 with the Sunday 
school and the service of worship. A 
special illustrated lecture Oct. 7 attracted 
a larger congregation than usual. The 
Women’s Club has held one successful 
bake sale and is planning a dance for 
October. 

Linesville, Church of the Good Shep- 
herd. This church is one of the circuit 
under the care of the Superintendent. 
Congregations have averaged well this 


fall. The Willing Workers are busy quilt- 
ing. 
Wellsburg. Services in this historic 


church are held only once a month, but 
the attendance at the September meeting 
was larger than for several months. 

At Smithton, the Sunday school con- 
tinues its effective ministry. The at- 
tendance is well maintained and the in- 
terest keen. Miss Sue Smith continues 
her consecrated leadership, and a corps of 
faithful and capable teachers and officers 
support her. 

Scranton, the John Raymond Memorial, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Miss Louise C. Noll has given an upright 
mahogany piano to the First Parish in 
Malden in memory of her mother. A 
second piano of the same type was given 
to the same society by Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Bemiss. 

Miss Florence Adams of the Leader 
and her sister, Miss Stella Adams, of 
Brookline, Mass., spent four days, Oct. 
4-7, at Joseph’s View, the guest. house of 
Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., in 
Beards Hollow, N. Y. 

Dr. Bruce Swift contributed an article 
to the Buffalo newspapers recently on 
“The Morals of the Movies.” Dr. Swift 
was made chairman of a committee of the 
Buffalo Ministers’ Association to promote 
the Protestant crusade against indecent 
movies. 

Mr. Philip Cutler Short of Brookline 
and Miss Barbara Hollingsworth Porter 
of Weymouth were married by Dr. Leroy 
W. Coons in the Miner Parlor at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, at 


Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck minister. The 
women of the church are making ambitious 
plans for the season, and one of the fea- 
tures will be a party at the home of Mrs. 
George Germyn. The minister and his wife 
are identified with every constructive en- 
terprise in the religious life of the city. 

Brooklyn, Hop Bottom, Kingsley, Rev. 
George C. Boorn minister. Mr. and Mrs. 
Boorn are active in many community 
enterprises in these three towns. | Rally 
Day at Brooklyn, Sept. 30, brought out 
goodly numbers and encouraged minister 
and people. Special services were held at 
Kingsley for five nights, Sept. 23 to 28, by 
the State Superintendent. A judicious 
use of the stereopticon stimulated the in- 
terest of the people of the town, and the 
church was filled for two of the services. 
Much larger congregations than had 
previously attended similar services were 
present on other nights. 

The board of trustees of the Pennsyl- 
vania Universalist Convention met at the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 2. This brought 
several of our ministers to the city, and 
the entire ministerial force of the state, 
with one exception, responded to the in- 
vitation of the State Superintendent to 
meet for the day to discuss problems and 
to enjoy the fellowship. An interesting 
and helpful meeting resulted, and the men 
closed their day with the observance of the 
communion service. 

The Susquehanna Association will cele- 
brate one hundred years of activity with a 
meeting at Hop Bottom, Nov. 7. Dr. 
Roger F’. Etz will be the principal speaker. 

George A. Gay. 


and Interests 


noon on Monday, Oct. 8. The single ring 
service was used. About twenty guests 
were present. Mrs. Short, while an out 
of town resident, had so admired the 
Church of the Redemption that she chose 
it as the place for her marriage. 


Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., of Her- 
kimer, N. Y., is now the evening preacher 
at Madison, N. Y. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews of the G. S. 
S. A. and Miss Ruth Carter were at 
Joseph’s View, Beards Hollow, N. Y., 
Oct. 12-14. 

Mr. Thomas Sinclair, of Tufts Theo- 
logical School, preached in Saugus, Mass., 
on Oct. 14. 

Miss Eleanor Bisseli of Pasadena, Calif., 
isin the Hast for afew weeks. She reached 
Hartford, Conn., in time to attend the 
funeral of her aunt, Miss Marion L. Davis. 


Rev. William J. Arms, of Reading, Penn., 
and his family, motored to Portland, Ore- 
gon, to spend three weeks with friends as a 
part of their vacation. Stops were made 
along the way in Illinois, lowa, Michigan, 
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and Ontario. Sermons were delivered to 
congregations at Galesburg, Illinois, and 
Cannon Beach, Oregon. 


Dr. Frank W. Merrick of Beverly, 
Mass., supplied for Rev. Crawford O. 
Smith of Beacon Church, Brookline, on 
Sunday, Oct. 14. The services are held in 
the parish house of the Unitarian church, 
on Sewall vAe. 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Massachusetts 
Superintendent, preached on Sunday, 
Oct. 14, to his former congregation in 
Pittsfield, Maine, while the pastor of the 
Pittsfield church, Rev. Milo G. Folsom, 
and his daughter Lois, were on a visit to 
Massachusetts. 


Dr. Sheldon Shepard, minister of the 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Universalist church, 
has an article in the International Journal 
of Religious Education for October, de- 
scribing an original plan for religious 
education, called ‘‘Doing Things.” 


The annual preaching service arranged 
at Cheshire, Mass., by the veteran Uni- 
versalist of that section, Mr. Eugene B. 
Bowen, was held on the afternoon of 
Sunday, Oct. 14. Delegations from North 
Adams, Adams, and the Unitarian church 
in Pittsfield were present. 


Rev. Fred A. Line of Phoenix, Arizona, 
visited the home of his boyhood at Lines- 
ville, Penn., and participated in a service 
in the Universalist church, July 8. Mr. 
and Mrs. Line and Mrs. Line’s mother 
were entertained by Rev. and Mrs. George 
A. Gay on the shores of Lake Erie, July 6. 


Rev. James D. Herrick of Towanda, 
Penn., spent a portion of his vacation at 
Chautauqua, and another week was en- 
joyed at Ferry Beach. 


Rey. and Mrs. Lawrence Wesley Abbott 
of Waterville, Maine, announce the birth 
of a daughter, Elizabeth Thayer, on Oct. 
10. 


Massachusetts 


North Adams.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, 
pastor. The ministers of the city have 
planned a short series of union evening 
services. They begin on Oct. 21 and close 
on the first Sunday in December. Two of 
them will be musical, and the rest will be 
addressed by able ministers from outside 
the city. The Thanksgiving service this 
year will be held in our church and the 
preacher will be Dr. Clare. 

Peabody.—Rev. G. E. Huntley, D. D., 
pastor. On Oct. 7, Rally Sunday, Dr. A. 
Gertrude Earle installed the officers and 
teachers of our school. She is to come to 
Peabody for a series of five conferences on 
religious education. These gatherings will 
be held at the parsonage, and are open to 
all our people. The dates are Oct. 11 and 
25, Nov.8,15 and 22. Our Young People’s 
Christian Union had a record attendance 
on Sept. 30. There were twenty-four 
present. 

Cambridge.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, pas- 
tor. A teacher training class, to be con- 


ducted by our church school, will begin on 
Monday evening, Oct. 22. Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle will be the instructor. The theme 
will be, ‘“The Prophets.” There will be 
five classes held weekly. Members of the 
congregation are invited to attend. 

x Ox 


CHANGE IN BROADCASTING DATE 


Last week’s Leader announced that the 
choir of the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church in Washington, Dr. Albert 
W. Harned in charge, would broadcast 
over the Columbia System Friday, Oct. 
19, 4.30 to 5 p. m. But, being notified 
that President Roosevelt would broadcast 
at that hour, the Columbia System was 
obliged to cancel the arrangement, giving 
the choir instead from 1 to 1.80 p. m., 
Eastern Standard Time, on Saturday, 


Oct. 20; 
* * 
INSTALLATION OF REV. HAROLD A. 
LUMSDEN 


(Continued from page 1314) 
pressed the regrets of Dr. Roger F. Etz at 
not being able to be present. ‘I am sure 
that Dr. Etz rejoices with you in having 
selected this young man as your minister.” 
He charged Mr. Lumsden to be more a 
pastor than a preacher, and to so open 
his soul to the inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
that the faith within the people’s hearts 
might become a living flame. He charged 
him to be more of a priest than a prophet, 
that the altar fires of the church might be 
set ablaze; to do the things which he knew 
how to do to serve the people so that their 
lives might be enriched from the ever- 
lasting love and power of God. 

Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, minister of 
the New Haven church and president of 
the State Convention, gave the installation 
sermon. Taking for his text, “Their eyes 
were holden and they knew him not,” 
from the story of Jesus on the Emmaus 
Road, he asked what it was that would 
open people’s eyes so they would see things 
honestly and truly. He explained that 
it was thought that after the World War, 
the boys who came home would live more 
spiritually than ever before, and would at- 
tend church, but that the ministers waited 
in vain for them to come. Then he said 
it was thought that prosperity would make 
people different, but it failed too. 

“Then came the depression,” he con- 
tinued, “but we haven’t yet learned the 
lesson experience in life ought to bring. 
I believe that through religion this thing 
is going to come to pass quicker than 
through catastrophe or sorrow.” 

Dr. Fischer spoke of the blindness of 
people to the beauty all around, saying 
that life is not all sordid and evil, and that 
there is a tremendous amount of good in 
the world if people would only see it. 
He urged the people also to see the divinity 
that exists in commonplace things. 

In his pledge to the people, Mr. Lumsden 
promised sympathetic interest in the prob- 
lems of the congregation and whole- 


hearted effort on behalf of the church. 

Following the program, which was held 
in the main body of the church, a reception 
was given in the social rooms in honor of 
the new pastor and his wife. Several 
prominent local ministers were seated in 
the congregation for the service. 

Ministers from the Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Union Church at Turn-of- 
the-River, were in attendance. Members of 
the parishes from Danbury, Bridgeport 
and New Haven drove over and attended 
the service and reception. 

The reception was in charge of a com- 
mittee from the Ladies’ Aid, which con- 
sisted of Miss Helen S. Andrews, Mrs. J. F. 
MacNamara, Mrs. George Keeler and Mrs. 
George Ryan. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Robert Whitaker is a Baptist 
minister living in Los Gatos, Calif. 

Rev. Carleton M. Fisher is minister of 
the Universalist churches in Kingfield 
and New Portland, Maine. 

Barbara Polk is the daughter of Alvar 
W. Polk of the Universalist Publishing 
House. She is a student at Smith College 
and was one of a group chosen to spend 
their junior year studying in France. 

Rufus M. Jones is professor of philos- 
ophy at Haverford College. 

Rev. Dale DeWitt is minister of the 
Unitarian church, Hollis, N. Y. 

Rev. Walter J. Coates is a Universalist 
minister, Ilving in North Montpelier, Vt. 
He is editor and publisher of Driftwind. 

Ralph O. Silva is superintendent of the 
Universalist church school in Medford, 
Mass. 

* * 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALS HOLD MEET- 
INGS IN CARIBOU 


The Aroostook County Association of 
Religious Liberals held their annual fall 
meeting at the Universalist church in Cari- 
bou, Maine, Sunday, Oct. 7. 

The morning service at 11 o’clock was 
conducted by Rev. Howard Matson, Uni- 
tarian minister at Houlton, and the address 
was given by Dr. John Murray Atwood, 
dean of the Canton Theological School of 
Canton, N. Y. Dr. Atwood took for his 
subject, “The God of Experience.’”’ The 
Universalist choir, with Mrs. Louise Kid- 
ney at the organ, furnished the music, 
with a solo by Mrs. Ward C. Goegsling. 

At the close of the morning service, a 
picnic luncheon was served in the dining- 
room of the church by the ladies of the local 
church. This was followed by the business 
meeting, presided over by the president, 
Richard F. Gardiner. At this meeting, 
short talks were given by Dr. Atwood, 
Rev. Howard Matson, Rev. Katharine Ball 
of Oakfield, and Warren Lovejoy of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Greetings from the Association were 
sent to several of the members who were 
detained at home because of illness. These 
included A. W. Spaulding of Caribou, 
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Bernard Archibald and Fred Putnam of 
Houlton. 

An invitation from the Presque Isle 
Unitarian church was accepted to hold 
the annual spring meeting in June in that 
church. 

The service at 2.30 p. m. was conducted 
by Rev. Katharine Ball of Oakfield, and 
the address was again given by Dr. At- 
wood on “What Constitutes a Liberal 
Christian.” 

The committee arranging for the lunch- 
eon consisted of Mrs. Ray N. L. Brown, 
Mrs. Aubrey Frost of the Ladies’ Aid and 
Miss Pearl Tibbetts and Mrs. Alice Bagley 
from the Murray Club. 


* * 


RALLY ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are always interested in something 
new. If testable we are eager to try it out 
to see if there is good in it for us. 

This year the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union is giving the church schools 
of Greater Boston and vicinity an oppor- 
tunity to take part in something which, if 
not brand new, is at least different from 
anything that has been done for many 
years. 

This is the plan. To invite the minis- 
ters, teachers, officers and pupils of all 
Universalist church schools in this section 
to participate in a great rally to be held at 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston, on 
Sunday, Nov. 4, at 4 p.m. The real pur- 

- pose for coming together will be to give our 
pupils an opportunity to worship in a 
beautiful church, and to witness the pre- 
sentation of a pageant, “‘The Triumph of 
Good-Will,”” in which members from 
several of our schools will participate. 

Besides this it will be good for us to get 
together. There is value in joint meetings 
held by the older members of our churches. 
We believe there is value in church and 
young people getting together for the sense 
of solidarity and common church interest 
which it promotes. Another reason for 
this Rally. 

We suggest that you begin at once 
making announcements and formulating 
plans for attendance. If you have a 
church calendar or a church school news 
sheet tell about it there. Put in a con- 
spicuous place the poster advertising it 
which the Sabbath School Union is supply- 
ing you. 

Larger attendance will result if you can 
take your members in automobiles. Ap- 
point at once transport committees, three 
responsible persons who will get in touch 
with people having cars, and tell them how 
much it will mean to have their assistance 
in this enterprise, taking groups to the rally 
and back to your church again. 

By Sunday, Oct. 28, we shall have in 
your hands instructions regarding the 
place in the church which your school is 
to occupy. 

Miss Bessie W. Sprague of Cambridge is 
the chairman of the Rally Committee, and 
will also direct the pageant and rehearsals. 
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(Continued from page 1336) 
the Japan Mission be continued with such 
changes in policy as may appear neces- 
sary. With the tremendous need for 
leadership in world friendship and brother- 
hood, with the threatened, and actual, 
withdrawal of so many who represent 
liberal Christianity which the whole world 
needs, it hardly seems thinkable that a 
church like ours could fail to see its op- 
portunity and responsibility in this great 
field.” 

The report was not, however, a plea for 
the status quo. It included recommenda- 
tions for transferring a larger degree of 
financial responsibility to the Japanese 
people, cooperation with various other 
social service enterprises, and stressing 
not so much “‘converts’” as the exempli- 
fication of what Christianity means as a 
way of life. Dr. Etz’s report will do for us 
what the famous Laymen’s Inquiry, re- 
sulting in the epoch-making book ‘‘Re- 
thinking Missions,’ has done for the 
whole missionary movement. 

One fact brought out was the influential 
place which Dr. and Mrs. Cary had won 
among the Christian leaders in Japan. 
It made possible many informing contacts 
by Dr. Etz. 

The Trustees unanimously adopted all 
of Dr. Etz’s recommendations. His re- 
port is a work of genuine religious states- 
manship.— Universalist National Memorial 
Church Bulletin. 


* * 


DETROIT MERGER COMPLETED 


At a special meeting of Detroit, Mich., 
liberals September 24, the merging of the 
Unitarian and Universalist churches was 
made official by the formation of a new 
religious society—the Church of Our 
Father (Unitarian-Universalist). This ac- 
tion restores the society to its situation 
of 1880, at which time the First Universal- 
ist Society was formed by a group of 
members who left the Unitarian church. 
The step has been contemplated for the 
past dozen years and became an actuality 
in January, 1938, when, the Universalists 
being without a minister and the Unita- 
rians without a church, Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord, the Unitarian minister, took out 
Universalist fellowship and began to 
conduct joint services in the Universalist 
church. 

The experiment proved so satisfactory 
that it was decided to make the arrange- 
ment permanent. The articles of associa- 
tion and the proposed by-laws were ratified 
by the Unitarians at their annual meeting 
in January and by the Universalists in 
May. At the first meeting of the new 
organization Wade O. Hulbert was elected 
moderator, and E. M. Honey, W. P. 
Putnam, Mrs. E. G. Braun, A. W. Birdsall, 
Ja, 1M, Waray, dhthy MOR Ik, Ibs 1DERAtsy, 
Charles B. Marks, Louis Thiele, and Miss 
Alice Guysi were named to the board of 
trustees. The present church building will 
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continue to be the property of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, and the 
property on which the Unitarian church 
stood will be held by a self-perpetuating 
board of trustees which will deed the land 
to the new society when and if the Uni- 
versalist Convention is persuaded to do 
likewise with its holding. 

The covenant adopted is as follows: 
“We unite ourselves together as a liberal 
church in Detroit, Mich., affirming our 
faith in one God, Creator and ever-abiding 
Spirit of an orderly and purposeful universe, 
in the validity of the moral and spiritual 
principles taught by Jesus, and in the 
power and responsibility of all souls to 
grow forever toward God. We believe it 
to be the duty and function of this church 
to teach and interpret these principles and 
of its members to exemplify them in their 
relations with each other and mankind.” 

The first service under the new arrange- 
ment was designated as ‘‘Rally Sunday,” 
with Dr. Reccord speaking on “A Forward 
Look.” All liberals were invited to attend 
the service and the response was enthusi- 
astic. The newly formed chorus choir made 
its first appearance at this service. 

Cos hes 


DR. KIRBY PAGE TO SPEAK 


Dr. Kirby Page is to deliver the opening 
address at the first annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches in 
Grace Congregational Church, Framing- 
ham, on Monday, Nov. 12—Armist ce Day. 
A luncheon is being arranged for 12.30 
o’clock in the vestry of the church. All 
the Ministers’ Meetings of the state are 
being asked to adjourn the day’s sessions 
to Framingham. 

The meeting of the Council of Churches 
continues through Tuesday and until 
Wednesday noon. 

x Ox 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The first meeting of the Boston ministers 
for the new season was held in Ballou 
Chapel at the Church of the Redemption 
on Monday, Oct. 8. Rev. Leslie C. Nich- 
ols of Salem, the president, was in the 
chair. Dr. Bissell of Grove Hall gave the 
prayer. There was an attendance of four- 
teen, seven ministers and seven others. 
Those present were Nichols, Merrill, Had- 
ley, Eaton, Coons, Bissell and Raspe, the 
ministers, and Hosea Starr Ballou, Mr. 
Bosworth, Miss Clapp of the Boston Her- 
ald, Mrs. Chamberlain, Mrs. Parker and 
her sister of the Redemption parish, and 
the speaker of the morning, Mrs. Edwin 
R. Sampson of North Weymouth. 

Mrs. Sampson was most cordially re- 
ceived by the small audience, and her 
sparkling and instructive talk gave her 
hearers a vivid picture of the conditions 
and prospects of our chureh work in the 
inviting field of North Carolina. If Mrs. 
Sampson could find the time to repeat her 
story to the churches and associations in 
the general vicinity of Boston, no better 
missionary service could be rendered. In 
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the hope that such a plan may be in the 
schedules of the W. N. M. A. and the 
W. U. M. S., no report of what she said 
will be given here. 

In the business part of the meeting there 
was a discussion as to the place for the 
meetings this season and the number of 
meetings to be held. The seven ministers 
present voted to return, with November, 
to the little chapel on the second floor at 
16 Beacon Street. The only other meeting 
scheduled for October will be held at the 
Church of the Redemption on Monday, 
Oct. 29. Dr. Etz is to be the speaker. 

a 8S 5 
ENGAGEMENTS OF THE GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Oct. 21, Congress Square Church, Port- 
land, Maine, morning service. 

Oct. 23 and 24, Boston, Board of Trus- 
tees Universalist General Convention. 

Oct. 25, Malden, Public Meeting, Massa- 
chusetts Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society. 

Oct. 27, Newark, N. J., 100th anni- 
versary banquet. 

Oct. 29, Boston, address at Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting. 

Nov. 4, Washington, D. C., morning 
service. 

Noy. 5, Church of the Messiah, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Comrades Dinner. 

Noy. 7, Susquehanna Association Meet- 
ing at Hop Bottom, Pa. 

Nov. 8, Syracuse, N. Y., evening meet- 
ing. 


* x 

CHURCH MEMBERS REPORT. D N 
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REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to12m. 
Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol0p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. 1’. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. Regular morning service 
every Sunday, 10.45. Rev. Robert Killam minister. 
1500 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 1.15 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

* O* 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at the Y. W..C. A., 
Auburn, on Monday, Oct. 22, 1934, at 1 p. m., for 
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the examination of Mr. Sheldon Christian “‘as to his 
fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church.” 
G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
ne 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted to Gordon C. Reardon 
to New York, E. P. Wood to Vermont, George H. 
Wood to Ohio. 

Accepted on letter of transfer, Samuel G. Dunham, 
from Central Committee of Fellowship. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
B23 


KANSAS STATE CONVENTION 


The regular session of the Kansas Universalist 
Convention will méet at Lawrence, Kans., Oct. 27, 
at 2 p. m., for the election of officers and the trans- 
action of any business that may legally be brought 
before it. 

W.G. Price, Secretary. 
By. &3 
ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The thirty-sixth annual session of the Alabama 
Universalist Convention will be held with the Uni- 
versalist church at Cohassett (Red Level), Nov..2-4, 
1934, to attend to any business that may be 
brought before it. 

Martha Langley, Secretary. 
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DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR— 1934-1935 

1934 

Nov. 4. All Souls Sunday (Massachusetts Min- 
isterial Relief Offering. G. S. S. A. 
Japan. Y.P.C.U., Japan.) 

Nov. 11. Interdependence Day. 

Nov. 18. Men and Missions Sunday. 

Nov. 25. Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dee. 23. Christmas Sunday. 

1935 : 

Jan. 6. New Year’s Sunday. 

Feb. 10. Loyalty Sunday (G. S. S. A. American 


Missionary Offering). 
Jan. 13-20. Young People’s Week. 


Jan. 20. Young People’s Day. 

Mar. 6. Ash Wednesday. 

Apr. 21. Easter. 

May 5. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 19. Good Will Sunday. 

May 26. Memorial Sunday. 

June 9. Children’s Sunday. 
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NEW YORK Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION CALL 


The forty-fourth annual Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of New York State will 
be held at the All Souls Universalist Church in 
Brooklyn, New York, Nov. 30, Dec. 1 and 2, 19384, 
for the purpose of receiving reports, the election of 
officers, and the transacting of any other business 
as may legally come before it. 

Mary Elizabeth Shaw, Secretary. 
oak 


MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC MEETING 


The first Public Meeting of the Massachusetts 
W. U. M.S. will be held in the Malden church on 
October 25, 1934. Morning session at 10.30, and the 
afternoon session at 1.30. 

Reservations for luncheon at fifty cents may be 
made of Mrs. R. A. Dickson, 75 Newhall Street (tele- 
phone, Malden 5746-M), on or before Oct. 23. 
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SHINN MEMORIALS 


Friends of the late Dr. and Mrs. Quillen Shinn and 
all Ferry Beachers are invited to subscribe to the 
Founders’ Memorial Fund that is to provide a suit- 
able remembrance of permanent character in honor 
of the Shinns and others who earried on in the pio- 
neer stage of Ferry Beach. It is proposed that a 
plaque with appropriate inscription be placed just 
above the Quillen fireplace mantel. In addition a 
memorial of a type yet undecided will be located in 
the pine grove. Send contributions to Alvar Polk, 
Treasurer, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Eben Prescott, Chairman, 
Founders Memorial Committee. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Sarah McGibeny Stickney 


Mrs. Sarah McGibeny Stickney, a life-long Uni- 
versalist, died Sept. 1, 1934, in Friendship, N. Y. 

Sarah MeGibeny was born at West Almond, N.Y., 
Dec. 28, 1845, daughter of David and Lavinia Cooper 
McGibeny. Her early life was spent in West Almond 
where she taught school. Miss McGibeny married 
Mr. Lewis Stickney upon his return from the Civil 
War. Mr. Stickney died in 1921. Since then Mrs. 
Stickney lived alone in her home, cheerful, happy, 
intellect unimpaired. 

She spent sixty years of her life in Friendship. 
She believed and lived the Universalist faith, and was 
a member of the local church, also an earnest worker 
in the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. The 
Woman’s Relief Corps received her generous help, and 
as a citizen she was always ready to stand for the best 
interests in upbuilding home, state, nation and the 
world. She loved her relatives, was a true friend and 
helpful neighbor. ° 

The funeral service, conducted by Rey. Otis F. 
Alvord, was held at her home, Sept. 4. Interment 
was in the family lot at Belmont, N. Y. 

One brother, Mr. La Mott McGibeny, and numer- 
ous nephews and nieces, survive her. 


Miss Marion L. Davis 


Marion Lee Davis, daughter of Rev. Samuel A. 
and Charlotte (Keyes) Davis, died at her home 
in Hartford, Conn., Wednesday, Oct. 3. She was 
born Jan. 10, 1858, in Bethel, Vermont, where her 
father was pastor of the Universalist church. She 
was the next to the youngest, and the last survivor, 
of a family of ten daughters. She is survived by 
several nephews and nieces, among whom are Miss 
Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, Calif., Miss Florence 
M. Case of Los Angeles, Calif., Miss Florence I. 
Adams of Brookline, Mass., assistant editor of The 
Christian Leader, and Mr. Arthur T. Bissell of Hart- 
ford, with whom she made her home. 

Funeral services were held at the home Friday 
afternoon, Oct. 5, conducted by Dr. George E. 
Huntley of Peabody, Mass., an intimate friend of 
the family, assisted by Rev. Stanley Manning, pastor 
of the Universalist church in West Hartford, of which 
Miss Davis was a member. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Youn, 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quie 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within exsy acces 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts o} 
the city. The price of rooms with board, in luding 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
virests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. [or such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
berintendent, Miss Ruth E, Hersey, 14 Worcester 
3t., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 


PRANK A. DEWICK, Pr-aidena, 


Subscribe now for the 
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A COMPLETE LINE i 


BIBLES 


AT ALL PRICES 
: MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


—— oe, 
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ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
ANNE GOOCH, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


1260 CLUBS 
LAST SEASON 
EARNED OVER 

$10,752 ys 
selling SNAPON SANDALS, toe rubbers, 


something every woman needs, so made that 
ONE SIZE ONLY fits all sizes of women’s 
shoes. So compact they can be carried in a 
purse. Sold for goc a pair, yet allowing a liberal 
profit to Church Clubs, Lodges and Societies that 
want to earn quick money for their treasuries. 
Write now for our no-money-in-advance plan 
of selling. State name of Lodge, Club or Society 
and official position. 
SNAPON RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Box 104-H Watertown, Mass. 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
feather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ shing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS by 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 


Rediscovered Countries 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited 
These three vital books $1.00 each or 
three for $2.00. 

Glimpses of Grandeur 
(Harpers) Price $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Order books of your own 
. Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 
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BOOKS 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of ° 


the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 


The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 


A collection of Essays express- 
ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Eight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental saying. of 


Jesus as recorded in the Se mon 
on the Moun. $1.00 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young peonle 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what tney are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.”’ $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Bosten, Mass. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sehe+ 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass 
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Crackling 

Two boys were quarreling. One said: 
“Anyway, you’re a heathen. You’ve never 
been baptized.” 

““Yah!”’ shouted the other, ‘‘that’s all you 
know about it. I can show you the marks 
on my arm now!’ —Vancouver Province. 

* * 

They now are making so much of every- 
thing else out of cotton, we are a bit 
stumped about the complaints of the 
cotton farmers they have not been making 
money out of it— New Orleans States. 

* * 

Secretary Roper assures the nation that 
the Roosevelt Administration does not in- 
tend to kill the profit system. If the profit 
system will only come back, all will be 
forgiven.—The New Yorker. 

* * 

“Does your wife take in washin’?”’ 

“No, sah; you is wrong. Ah takes in de 
washin’, sah, an’ Ah takes de washin’ out. 
All dat mah wife do is stay at home an’ 
wash it.””—H xchange. 

* * 

We hate to see college men going without 
hats, and yet we’d rather see them going 
without hats than wearing the sort of hats 
that they would wear if they did wear hats. 
—Colby White Mule. 

* * 

First Caddie: ““What’s your man like, 
Skeeter?” 

Second Caddie: “‘Let-’anded, and keeps 
"is change in ’is right-’and pocket.’”— 
Passing Show (London). 

a * 

Scientists say that perpetual motion is 
impossible, but how does all that money 
keep coming out of the United States 
Treasury?—Jackson News. 

ok * 
SANTA ROSA MAN DENIES 
HE COMMITTED SUICIDE 
IN SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO 
— Headline in Burlingame (Calif.) paper. 
* * 


“How do you play hookey from corre- 
spondence school?”’ 

“Oh, I send them an empty envelope.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 

Crop control is to be continued, so that 
if there is another drought next year it 
can’t damage as many acres.—Boston Globe. 

When the first Eskimo built the first 
igloo he little dreamed that he was making 
a model of a 1934 motorcar.—K xchange. 

* Ok 

The many friends she has made while 
here, will regret to have her return.— 
Bayard (Neb.) paper. 

* * 

Joe Moore, fireman, whose name could 
not be learned, suffered slight injuries — 
Newark (N. J.) paper. 

* * 


But after all, he saved the state a surplus 
of some $00,000,000.—Los Angeles paper. 


“We part company with the 


International Lessons” 


UNIVERSALIST LESSONS 


The Helper for Teachers and Pupils 
of Church Schools and Homes 


Fourth Quarter 


Dr. Earle puts into operation a new plan 


Thirteen Lessons on the Good 
Life. Studied in relation to 
Jesus, the Bible, Prayer, Liquor, 
Citizenship, Church Member- 
ship, Christmas, and other 


great topics. 


Seventy-five cents per year. Single copies, twenty cents. 


Fifteen cents each for four or more. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


